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GLANCES AT GREENWOOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York, however superior her natural posi- || to the expediency of establishing a similar foun - 
tion and resources to those of her sister cities | dation here. Though only three years elapsed | 
will always labor under a disability which must || after the incorporation of the Boston Institution 
retard her progress, as compared with theirs, in |, in 1835, before that of New York in 1838, the 
the embellishments of life. Society is here made || preparation of Mount Auburn by the Horticultu- 
up of such incongruous materials that, in the ab- |, ral Society for four years previous made it at 
sence of the artificial lines of demarkation found |) ence available, whereas the Greenwood enterprise 
in monarchies, there can never exist among us an || was not in successful operation until “42. The 
acknowledged aristocracy. Various cliques as- fair annalist of Mount Auburn claims for it the 
serting this prerogative there are; but there is no | distinction of having been the primitive, as well 
one, and probably as long as our government is |, as model, of all similar institutions in the Union. 
republican, there never can be one, to which all | The idea however is not of cis-Atlantic origin, 
others will defer as the supreme arbiter of taste. | but, like many other embellishments of American 
In Boston and Philadelphia it is otherwise ; and || adoption, was derived from Paris. The celebra- 
especially in the former, there is such a cordial | ted Pére la Chaise was doubtless the suggestive: 
coalition of the highly educated and refined, that | of Mount Auburn; and even that had a proto- 
the suggestions of an advancing civilization are | type in the Egyptian Cemetery on lake Acheru- 
much more promptly and efficiently developed |, sia, out of which and its accessories the Greek 
there than with us. The genius loci here appears || myth constructed its entire machinery of Acheron 
to be a passion for accumulation; in Boston and || and Tartarus, Charon and Elysium. In some 
Philadelphia it aspires to something higher, the || respects indeed, the rural cemeteries of America 
intellectual and moral elevation, which is the no- || may justly claim pre-eminence—in the extent of 
blest ultimate of wealth. Hence Boston has been || their dimensions, and the beautiful diversity of 
almost always in advance of the “Great Com- | surface which they generally present. While 
mercial Emporium” in liberal institutions, andthe || Pére la Chaise contains less than thirteen acres, 
enterprises characteristic of a polished people. (fifty-one arpents,) Mount Auburn covers an area 
Our State indeed, in her great internal avenue of of one hundred and ten, and Greenwood eighty-five, 
commerce, and our city, in her stupendous aque- with a prospect of enlargement to two hundred 
duct, have erected splendid monuments of utili- and fifty. Art has thus far accomplished much 
tarian enterprise ; but in the classic, the picturesque || less for Greenwood than Mount Auburn, but we 
and the beautiful, we have ever been content to || think Nature has done infinitely more. In point 
linger in the rear. It was not until Boston had |, of situation, soil, and scenery, nothing can exceed 
been several years in possession of a Rural Cem- || the natural advantages of Greenwood. Reposing 
etery, and Mount Auburn had become the theme |} on the beautiful hills, that swell up from Gow- 
of universal admiration, that New York awoke | anus Bay toward Flatbush, it overlooks on one 
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cide the beautiful harbor of New York, the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, and the shores of 
New Jersey and the Hudson; while on the other 
it commands a view of New Utrecht, Flatbush, 
Rockaway, and the ocean. Its avenues are in- 
geniously arranged to wind around the hills and 
lakelets, so as perpetually to beguile the tourist 
of all sense of longitude, and surprise his eye, at 
every turn, with new and startling phases in the 
landseape. Descending, at one point, a somewhat 
precipitous declivity, he finds himself upon the 
margin of a lake covering some four acres, whoze 
densely wooded shores would seem to mark it as 
the very shrine of solitude and silence, were not 
its groves animated with the rustle of the squir- 
rel, and vocal with the song of warblers joyous in 
the consciousness of safety. Here are to be seen 
the monument of the hallucinatory McDonald 
Clarke, and in close proximity, that of the beau- 
tiful young native of the forest, Do-Hum-Me, wife 
of an Iowa, with a fine alto-relievo of the widowed 
warrior by Launitz. Ocean Hill, on the north- 
east, deriving its name from the prospect it af- 
fords of the Atlantic, among other monuments of 
interest has one of the missionary Abeel ; one in- 
seribed with the name of Atwater, from which a 
fine head by Mancini appears issuing, as if in to- 
ken of the resurrection ; and a third commemo- 
rative of the wife and child of John Cleaveland, 
Esq., with the exquisite epitaph, “Is it well with 
thee ? is it well with the child ? and she answered, 
It is well.” But we do not purpose to conduct 
our reader through the “tour,” extending as it 
dees, with all the connecting avenues, at least ten 
miles. For more complete details, together with 
exquisite illustrations of the scenery in line en- 
vraving, we refer our readers to the “Rural 
Cemeteries of America,” published by R. Martin. 
It is our intention merely to give single monu- 
ments, from time to time, with such particulars 
as may invest each with the interest derivable 
from its individual associations. To the cursory 
visitor of every such place of resort, there is usu- 
ally some one object of peculiar prominence. At 
different stages in its history this “point d’ap- 
pui,” unlike that of the canvass, changes as suc- 
cessive candidates for distinction follow each other 
in the retinue of endless novelty. Just now, the 
“cynosure of every eye” is the highly elaborate 
monument of Mademoiselle Canda; which we 
present our readers in a very accurate engraving 
by Bannister, after a fine daguerreotype by M. M. 
Lawrence. Though all the accessories of this 
beautiful work are not yet in place, and the whole 
group will cover a mucli larger area than our 
view embraces, there is enough, we think, already 
finished, to excite much admiration and reward a 














| visit. 


Entirely the product of mechanic art in 
this vicinity, it is undoubtedly one of the most 


_ highly and minutely finished architectural monu- 
ments ever erected in the open air. Many are 
_ tobe found in Europe, intra menia, with which it 


does not affect competition ; and many of colossal 
size, like that of Walter Scott, are vastly more 
imposing; but in exquisite finish, as an archi- 
tectural structure, it may safely challenge a 
comparison with any, or with all. It is a remark- 


' able coincidence, that the memorial of a ‘ittle 
girl is the “bright particular star” at Mount Au- 


burn; and that of a young lady, just emerging 
out of girlhood, has the same distinction here. 
Doubtless it will occur to many a visitor, as we 
confess it did to ourself, what could have sug- 
gested so conspicuous & monument to one so 
young? We answer—the affection of very tender 
parents, for an only child, who was all their hearts 


_ could ask, and more than almost any other child 


ever was. The epitaph of another might have 
been written truthfully of her, almost of them : 
‘* She was in form and intellect most exquisite. The unfor- 


tunate parents ventured their all on this frail bark, and the 
wreck was total.’’ 


** Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis ?"’ 
If the maxim of the poet be correct, “Virtue, not 
rolling suns, the mind matures,” this highly ac- 
complished and benevolent young lady had lived 
longer in attaining “life’s great end,” than mil- 
lions who descend with gray hairs to the grave. 
Mademoiselle Canda, at the age of seventeen, 
possessed a fund of knowledge, an array of per- 
sonal accomplishments, and a practical benefi- 
cence, very rarely to be found at any period of 


| life. Under the thorough educational system of 


her parents, she had improved every moment of 
her beautiful, brief life. In riding, dancing, draw- 
ing, music, composition, conversation, and the 
sweet amenities of social intercourse, she had no 
superior. She spoke six living languages, and 
five of them with a facility and purity seldom 
possessed by those to whom they are vernacular ; 
while she read Greek and Latin with comparative 
rapidity. Taught to systematize the appropria- 
tion of every moment, she was never idle ; but 
found her relief from the fatigue of one pursuit in 
the employment of different powers upon another. 
Such a mind necessarily delighted in its own de- 
velopments, and she pressed on “ from the known 
to the unknown,” with an ardor that insured 
success, From the earliest budding of her infant 
powers, she was taught to make herself intelli- 
gent of every step in the ascent of knowledge ere 
she left it, and she had hence a thoroughness and 
perfectness in her attainments, that gave to her 
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opinions an authority almost oracular. Though 
extremely fond of books, and gathering their 
honied stores with the rapidity of the winged bee, 
she never left a word unanalyzed, a place unde- 
fined in its geography, or an allusion not distinct- 
ly understood. It is not surprising that a student 
<o exact should think, and speak, and write with 
discrimination, elegance, and power ; or that her 
execution in the arts of music and design should 
he of the highest excellence. We almost fear 
that we may compromise our credit with our 
readers by this apparently excessive panegyric, 
but we assure them “ the half has not been told 
them ;” and there are memorials, not only in the 
hearts of those who knew her, but in the precious 
relies of her skill, to add triumphant confirma- 
tion, were they not deemed too sacred for the 
public eye. But we el that we are betrayed 
by our own interest to presume too much on that 
of our readers. We cannot, however, leave the 
character we have so imperfectly portrayed with- 
out mentioning the moral loveliness which gave 
it finish. | 

Though not yet out of school, Mademoiselle 
Canda was so fascinating and so much caressed, 
that she could not entirely escape the giddy vor- 
tex of the fashionable world, but was eagerly 
welcomed as a favorite in the gay saloons, Much, 
however, as she was flattered there, and advanta- 
seously as she always appeared, such scenes 
were not her element. Her highest happiness 
was in solitary visits of benevolence to the hum- 
hle dwellings of the suffering and the poor ; and 
much and tenderly as her memory is wept over 
by the circles she adorned, perhaps the warmest 
and most copious tears that fell upon her grave, 
welled up from the hearts of those to whom she 
had been a “ministering angel.” On the eve of 
the third of February, 1845, the day that com- 
pleted her seventeenth year, she was suddenly 
summoned by a mysterious Providence, almost 
immediately, from the festivities of a birth-night 
celebration tothe grave. She was returning from 
the party in a coach with a female friend; who 
had asked the escort of her father. Mr. Canda 
left the carriage with his protégé, and ran up 
with her to the high entrance of her residence in 
Waverley Place. On turning, after the delay of | 
a lingering answer to the bell, he was surprised | 
to find the carriage gone. It was snowing vio- | 
lently at the time, and he could not well distin- | 














If such the Psyche, cbrysalis’d in clay, 
How radiant must the spiritual be 





guish either sound or object ; but running rapidly 
towards Broadway, he saw the carriage turn in 
the direction of the owner's stand, and thinking 
all was right, ran home to meet his daughter. 
She was not there. He flew to the livery-stable . 
the coach was empty. His terrible suspenss wae 
not protracted, but the truth crushed him like a 
thunderbolt. He found her lifeless. 

The papers of the day announced her death 
as the consequence of leaping from a cab upon 
the pavé, like the Due d’Orleans; but it was not 
so. She was not in a cab, but coach, and had 


| only a short time previous told a friend, who- 


sprang from a carriage under similar circum- 
stances, to “remember the event at Paris, and 


| never be guilty of such an imprudence ;—that the 
| only safety was in resting on the floor of the vehi- 


cle, until the whole was over.” The probability 
is that, the coachman being off the box, and the 
horses (made impatient by the storm) starting for 
the stable, Mademoiselle Canda became terrified 
and fainted ; and the door not having been fast- 
ened since her father left it, asthe coach wheeled 
round the corner of the New York Hotel, the vio 


_ lence of the motion threw her out against the 
| curbstone, where she was very soon after found, 


and taken into the hotel expiring. The monu- 
ment was designed by herself, for an aunt who 
died a few months before her ; and was intended. 


| by its style of architecture and assimilation to the 


wayside oratories on the continent of Europe, to 
express the piety of the deceased. Two kneeling 
angels are to be placed, a little in advance, on 
each side of the principal structure; and may be 
supposed to symbolize the guardians of the sleep- 
ing dust, just ready to attend the rising form be 
fore them, as her convoy up to heaven. ' The al- 
most innumerable details of sculpture are full of 
tender associations to the parent heart, impre--ed 
here upon marble, as the utterance of their own 
deep sense of the priceless gift they have enjoyed. 
and the gratitude they owe to God for such an 
exhibition of his wisdom and his love. Could 
they have rendered this embodiment of their emo- 
tions invisible to all eyes but their own, until 
they too were sleeping at her side, it would have 
been their choice; for, much as they regard the 
pleasant world and pleasant friends arvund them, 
it is the perpetual language of their hearts, “ Heu, 
quanto minus cum reliquis versari, quam tui memi- 
nisse.” 


When soaring winged, of heaven itself a ray, 


Brightening in glory through eternity. 








A VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


BY ALEXANDER CUSHMAN. 


An Autumn sunset ting’d the rugged heights 

Of Berkshire’s mountain bulwarks, whose proud crests 
Uprose into a sky of purest blue, 

Where nought did move, nor living thing, nor cloud, 
Save one—a tiny form of mist, which seemed 

To float in airy whim from peak to peak, ad 
As ’twere its quest to gather up each gleam 

Of parting day, and in its brilliant crown 

Of silver, fix the glittering gems of light. 

"Twas Sabbath—and o’er all deep silence reigned, 
As if the unseen spirits of the air 

Had ceased their flight, and gathered near to rest, 
And with the shadow of their brooding wings 

Had cast a spell of stillness o’er the earth. 

A bee sent forth a drowsy note, as home 

He labored with his latest load; and when 

The attentive ear was bent, sometimes a wail 
Would come, as from a distant bird—but then 
"Twas oft so low, so faint, that scarce we knew 

If it did come or not. E’en Zephyr slept, 

And scarce did his unconscious breathing move 

A leaf to rustle, or the tapering stem 

Of e’er so slight a plant, to mark him near. 

The weeping willows ’mid the distant tombs 

Like statue sentries kept their silent watch ; 

Their limbs low bending o’er the long grave grass, 
Calm as the dreamless sleepers ‘neath their shade. 
But hark! what plaintive notes with solemn sound 
Break this repose of nature? The roused ear 
Takes in the measured chime—the passing breeze 
Through fallen leaves, and verdure rudely swayed, 
A sighing echo stirs—and the wild bird, 

With piercing cries, attunes his hasty flight. 
Again—again! that solemn sound—'tis from 

Yon village spire—'tis of a tolling bell 

That speaks the fading of a shrouded form 

Into the bosom of its mother earth. 

With measured step, and slow, see issue forth 

Th’ attendant train from out the village church: 
Bearing a simple coffin in their midst, 

They wend to where the sod is newly turned 
Under yon willow’s shade, where opes the grave 
Its narrow walls, to clasp th’ unconscious guest. 
Two mourning forms, in deepest sable robed, 

Close to the bier attend—their tearful gaze 
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Intent thereon—their slow uncertain gait 
Showing the heart bereaved, and ah! too loth 

T’ approach the fatal spot where it must part 
With all it idolized, and cherished most. 
See—there an anguished mother weeps her son— 
The promised stay of her declining years, 

Her only boy—who bounded from her side 
While yet the down was soft upon his cheek, 
And his now furrowed brow no trace of care 
Nor burning crime betrayed ; but flushed with health, 
His eye with hope on fire, and warm his heart 
With rich maternal blessings, freely showered, 
He fearless launched upon the troubled tide 

Of worldly strife, and joined the hot pursuit 

Of Fortune’s bubble—freighted argosy. 

Far was he wafted from his native hills ; 
Through varied scenes in foreign climes he passed— 
Yet ever farther in the distance sped 

Th’ illusive prize he chased—her silken sails 
Yet temptingly upon the breeze unfurled, 

And still her syren crew with beck’ning hands 
Urged on his flight, whene’er he falt’ring seemed. 
Too oft indeed he wavered from his course, 

And looked away from the unerring star 

Of Truth, which beamed so brightly in the sky 
Of his embarking—and, alas! too oft, 

Chasing the meteors that delight the sense, 

To guilty pleasure yielded up his helm, 

And, all absorbed, forgot his higher aims; 

Till drawn amidst insidious rocks and shoals, 

He woke too late, to feel that all was lost! 
Then with the bitter pangs of conscience, came 
Remembrances of earlier, purer days. 

Again his mother’s accents touched his ear, 
And—like the moist and perfume-laden breeze, 
Which, springing from Italia’s flowery vales, 
Kisses the fierce volcano’s fevered brow, 

And to its parched bosom wafts prolific seed— 
That mother’s blessing fell upon his heart 

To calm, to soothe, to plant the germ of hope. 
He knelt in prayer, and her fond image seemed 
To hover near him as he spoke her name; 

While at his side he felt his sister kneel, 

And heard her gentle voice join with his own, 
As long and fervently he sought for peace. 

Nor did he vainly shed repentant tears; 

His prayer was answered, and he rose to turn 
With yearning spirit to his boyhood’s home, 

To clasp again each dear one to his heart; 

And, yielding to their ministering care 

His shattered frame, seek lengthened life and strength— 
In faith and countless duties to atone 

For time misspent, and years of cold neglect. 

Too late—too late! Already were the seeds 

Of death implanted in his breast ; and scarce 
The sun that shone upon his native hills 
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Through one brief month had made his daily round, 
Ere was the record of that erring life 
Forever sealed. 


The solemn chime has ceased— 
The grave is closed—and twilight’s deep’ning shades 
Have stol'n the tints that gemmed yon tiny cloud; 
Which, changed into a gray and sober mist, 
Now slowly melts away. 


The villagers 
In scattered groups, and through diverging paths, 
Their homeward course pursue; but lingering still, 
As if by magic to that humble mound 
Enchained, and heedless of all else beside, 
That widowed mother with her daughter bows, 
Giving new vent to sorrow’s keenest pangs— 
And with her tears afresh the sod bedews. 


Oh thought! if thou could’st fathom 
The inner chambers of that mourner’s heart, 
How would the straining of its tender chords 
Appall thee, as the resistless feelings 
Of a mother strive with the Christian’s hope, 
When, like a healing balm, the words of God, 
By his anointed minister revealed, 
Fall on her eager ear. 


He points above, 
And as her gaze is fixed upon the realms, 
Where whispering angels tell her that her boy 
Yet lives, a smile of Heaven illumes her cheek ; 
And thinking of his spirit-home, she leaves 
The spot, where, mouldering to dust, reclines 
The earthly casket that she loved so well. 


Silence again! 
But not so deep; the cricket breaks its spell 
To tell the near approach of man—and soon 
The bell’s reverberating tones invite 
The pious to their vesper prayers. 


Oh ye! 
Who with pure hearts approach the sacred shrine, 
And from the stirred fountains of compassion 
Can feel the rising of unbidden tears, 
As ye do look upon this fearful wreck 
Of earthly hopes,—pray that the widow’s God 
May shed his choicest blessings o’er the soul 
Of her whom He hath chastened thus; and that 
His sacred words, “ They shall be comforted,” 
May ever, like soft strains of music, breathe 
Through her crushed spirit, to revive and heal. 





LIFE IN 


AMERICA. 


BY MISS MARIA J. 


MC’INTOSH. 


“ Men and Manners in America” was the ¢»m- 
prehensive title of a book issued some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, by a gentleman from Scotland, 
to whom, we fear, Americans have never ten- 
dered the grateful acknowledgments he deserved 
for his disinterested efforts to teach them to eat 
eggs properly and to give due time to the masti- 
cation of their food. This benevolently instruc- 
tive work was the precursor of a host of others on 
the same or kindred topics. America has been 
a standard subject for the trial essays of Euro- 
pean tyros in philosophy, political economy, and 
book-making in general. Society in America has 
been presented, it would seem, in all its aspects, 
religious, educational, industrial, political, com- 
mercial, and fashionable. Our schools and our 
prisons, our churches and our theatres, have been 
in turn the subject of investigation, of unqualified 
censure, and scarce less unqualified laudation. 

The subject thus dissected, put together and 
dissected again, has not been able to forbear some 
wincing and an occasional outery when the scal- 
pel has been held by a more than usually un- 
skilful hand—demonstrations of sensibility which 
have occasioned apparently as much disapproba- 
tion as surprise in the anatomists. We flatter 
ourselves that there is peculiar fitness in the 
metaphor just used, for the outer form only of 
American life has been touched by these various 
writers. Its spirit, that which gives to it its pe- 
culiar organization, has evaded them as com- 
pletely as the soul of man the keenest investiga- 
tions of the dissecting-room. Even of the seat of 
that spirit—of the point whence it sends forth its 
subtle influences, giving activity and direction to 
every member—of the nomes of America, they 
have little real knowledge. The anatomist—the 


| 
| 








reader will pardon the continuation of a figure so 
. . . “ | 
illustrative of our meaning—the anatomist knows | 


that not only can he never hope to lay his finger 
upon the principle of life, but that ere he can pry 
into those cells in which its mysterious processes 


ure evolved, they must have been dismantled of | 
all that could have guided him to any certain de- | 


ductions respecting its nature and mole of action. 


And seldom is the eye of the stranger, never that 


of the professed book-maker, suffered to rest upon 
our homes till they have undergone changes that 
will as completely baffle his penetration. Nor is 
this always designedly. It is frequently from a 
delicate instinct which shrinks from subjecting its 
most sacred and touching emotions to the rude 
gaze and ruder comment of the world. 

We have been led to these observations by 
certain events of which we have lately become 
informed, and which we are about to present to 
our readers as illustrative of some peculiarities 
of social life in America, and especially of the 
new development of character manifested by 


| woman under the influence of these peculiarities. 





The ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, the 
huzzaing of the assembling multitude on the pub- 
lic announcement in London of the victory of 
Waterloo, must have seemed a bitter mockery to 
many a heart mad with the first sharp agony of 
bereavement. “The few must suffer that the 
many may rejoice,” say the statesman and the 
warrior while they plan new conquests. It may 
be so, but we have at present to do with the suf 
ferings of the few. 

On the list of the killed in that battle appeared 
the name of Horace Danforth, Captain in the 41st 
Regiment of Infantry. It was a name of little 
note, but there was one to whom it was the syno 
nym of all that gave beauty or gladness to life ; 
and ere the bells had ceased to sound, or the 
eager crowd to huzza, her heart was still. With 
her last quivering sigh had mingle! the feeble 
wail of a new-born infant. 

Thus was Horace Maitlan] Danforth ushered 
into life. He had been born at the house of his 
maternal uncle Sir Thomas Maitland, and as his 
mother had been wholly dependent on this gen 
tleman, and his father had been a soldier of for 
tune, leaving to his son no heritage but his name, 
he continued there, as carefully reared and ten- 
derly regarded as though he had been the heir 
to Maitland Park and to all its dependencies, 
Though Sir Thomas had, for many years after the 
birth of his nephew, intended to marry, it was an 
intention never executed, and when Horace at 
tained his twenty-first birthday, his majority was 
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celebrated as that of his uncle’s heir, and as such 
he was presented by Sir Thomas Maitland to his 
assembled tenantry. Soon after this event, the 
Baronet obtained for his nephew a right to the 
name and arms of Maitland—a measure to 
which, knowing little of his father’s family, 
Horace readily consented. Sir Thomas Maitland 
died suddenly while yet in the prime of life, and 
was succeeded by Sir Horace, then twenty-four 
years of age. In the enjoyments of society, of 
travel, and of those thousand luxuries, mental 
and physical, which fortune secures, three years 
passed rapidly away with the young, handsome 
and accomplished Baronet. 

One of the earliest convictions of Horace 
Maitland’s life had been, that the refining presence 
of woman was necessary to the perfection of 
Maitland Park, and when Sir Thomas said to 
him, “Marry, Horace—do not be an old bachelor 
like your uncle, 
he vowed in the inmost recesses of his heart that 
it should not be his fault if he did not obey the 
injunction. 


, 


—though he answered nothing, 


Yet to the world it seemed wholly 
his own fault that at twenty-seven he had not 
given to Maitland Park a mistress, and even he 
himself could not attribute his continued celibacy 
to the coldness or cruelty of woman; for, in truth, 
though he had “knelt at many a shrine,” he had 
If hardly pressed for 
his reason, he might have said with Ferdinand, 


? 


“Jaid his heart on none,’ 


‘* For several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, hut some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned, 
And put it to the foil.”’ 


He who after the death of his uncle continued 
to urge Sir Horace most on the subject of matri- 
mony, was the one of all the world who might 
have been supposed least desirous to see him en- 
ter into its bonds. This was Edward Maitland, 
a distant cousin somewhat younger than himself, 
to whom he had been attached from his boyhood, 
and who had been save: by his generosity from 
any of those painful experiences to which a very 
narrow income would otherwise have subjected 
him. It had more than once been suggested to 
Edward Maitland, that should his cousin die un- 
married, he might not unreasonably hope to be- 
come his heir, as he was supposed to be uncon- 


trolled by any entail in the disposal of his prop- 
erty, and had few nearer relations than himself, 
and none with whom he maintained such intimate 
and affectionate intercourse. 


Nor could Edward 
Maitland fail to perceive that his own value in 
society was in inverse ratio to the chances of the 
Baronet’s marrying, as a report of an actual pro- 
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posal on the part of the latter had more than 
once eceasioned a visible declension in the num- 
ber and warmth of his invitations. These evn. 
siderations appeared however only to stimulate 
the young man’s activity in the search of a wife 
for his cousin. Had he been employed by a mar. 
riage broker with a prospect of a liberal commis- 
sion, he could scarcely have been more indefat 
igable. 

“Well, Horace,” exclaimed the younger Mait- 
land, as the two sat loitering over a late London 
breakfast one morning, “how did you like the 
lady to whom I introduced you last evening ?” 

A smile lighted the eyes of Sir Horace as he 
replied, “ Very much, Ned—she is certainly in- 
telligent, and has read and thought more than 
most ladies of her age.” 

“She will make a very useful woman, I am 
sure.” 

“And an agreeable companion,” added Sir 
Horace. 

“Anda good wife—do you not think so, Hor. 
ace ?” 

“She doubtless would to one who could fancy 
her, Ned; for me her style is a little too pro 
noncé,” 

“Well, really, Horace, I cannot imagine what 
you will have. One woman is too frivolous—an- 
other wants refinement—one is too indolent and 
exacting—and when you can make no other ob- 


_ jection, why, her style is a little too prononcé”— 
_ the last words were given with a ludicrous imita- 


tion of his cousin’s tone. “If an angel should de- 
scend from Heaven for you, I doubt if you would 


| be suited.” 


a a oe 


“So do I,” replied Horace, with a gay laugh 
at his cousin’s evident vexation. 

And thus did he meet all Edward's well in- 
tended efforts. The power of choice had made 
him fastidious, and his life of luxury and freedom 
had brought him no experiences of the need of 
another and gentler self as a consoler. But that 
lesson was approaching. 

A call from his lawyer for some papers neces- 
sary tocomplete an arrangement in which he was 
much interested had sent Sir Horace to Maitland 
Park, in the midst of the Londen season, to ex- 
plore the yet unfathomed recesses of an old es- 
critoire of Sir Thomas. He had been gone but 
two days when Edward received the following 
note from him, written, as it seemed, both in 
haste and agitation. 

“Come to me immediately on the receipt of 
this, dear Edward. Ihave found here a paper of 
the utmost importance to you as well as to me. 
Come quickly—take the chariot and travel post. 

“ Yours, H. D. Martian.” 
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In less than an hour after the reception of this 


note Edward Maitland was on the road, and | 
travelling with the utmost expedition, he arrived | 


at Maitland Park just as the day was fading into 


dusky eve. 


“How is Sir Horace?” he asked of the man | 


who admitted him. 


“I do not think he seems very well, sir. You 


will find him in the library, Mr. Edward—shall I 


announce you, sir?” 


“No,” and with hurried steps and anxious heart | 
Edward Maitland trod the well-known passages | 


leading to the library. 


When he entered that room Sir Horace was | 
standing at one of its windows gazing upon the | 


landseape without, and so absorbed was he that 
he did not move at the opening of the door. 
ward spoke and, starting, he turned towards him 


a face haggard with some yet untold suffering. | 
He advanced to meet his cousin, and with an al- | 


most convulsive grasp of the hand, said, “I am 


glad you have come, Edward,”—then, without | 
heeding the anxious inquiries addressed to him by | 
Edward, he rang the bell and ordered lights in a | 
tone which caused them to be brought without a | 
As soon as the servant who | 


moment's delay. 


brought them had left the room, Horace resumed: | 


“Now, Edward, here is the paper of which I 


wrote to you; read it at once.” 


Agitated by his cousin’s manner, Edward took 


the old stained paper from him without a word, 


Ed- | 


and seating himself near the lights, began to | 
read, while Sir Horace stood just opposite him, | 
eyeing him intently. Ina very few minutes Ed- | 
ward looked up with a puzzled air and said, | 
“I do not understand one word of it. What does | 


it all mean, Horace ?” 


“Tt means that you are Sir Edward Maitland— | 
that you are master here—and that I am a beg- | 


gar.” 

“Horace, you are mad!” exclaimed the young 
man, starting from his chair, with quivering limbs 
anda face from which every trace of color had 
departed. 


Hitherto, the tone in which Sir Horace had | 
spoken, the alternate flush and pallor on his | 


face, and the shiver that occasionally passed over 


his frame, had shown him to be fearfully excited; | 
but as Edward became agitated, all these signs of | 
emotion passed away, and with wonderful calm- | 
ness, taking the paper in his hand, he commenced | 
reading that part of it which explained its pur- | 


pose, 
onetey of Maitland and the property attached to 
it in the male line. Having made Edward Mait- 


This was to secure the descent of the bar- | 


land comprehend this purpose, Sir Horace drew 


towards him a genealogical table of their family, 





and showed him that he was himself the only liv- 
ing descendant ina direct line through an unbroken 
succession of males from the period at which this 


entail was made. 


“And now, Edward,” he said in conclusion, “ 1 
am prepared to give up everything toyou. That 
you have so long been defrauded of your rights 
has been through ignorance on my part, and equal 
ignorance, I am convinced, on the part of my 
uncle. You know he paid little attention to 
business, leaving it wholly to his agents. I have 
often heard him express a wish to examine the 
papers in the old secretary in which I found this 
deed, saying that they had been sent home by 
old Harris when he gave up his business to his 
nephew—the old man writing to my uncle, that as 
they consisted of leases that had fallen in, or of 
antiquated deeds, they were no longer of any val- 
ue except as family records. 
dence that led me to that secretary to search for 


It was a just Provi 


the missing title-deeds of the farm I was about to 
sell.” 

Edward Maitland had sunk into his chair from 
sheer inability to stand, and for several minutes 
after his cousin had ceased speaking, he still sat, 
with his elbows resting on the table before him, 
and his face buried in his clasped hands. At 
length looking up, he said, “ Horace, let us burn 
this paper and forget it.” 

“Forget! that is impossible, Edward.” 

“ Why ‘—why not live as we have done? You 
speak of defrauding me, but what have I wanted 
that you had? Has not your purse been as my 
own! Your home—has it not been mine? It 
shall be so still. We will share the fortune, and 
as to the title, you will wear it more gracefully 
than I.” 

“ Dear Edward! Such proof of your generous 
affection ought to console me for all changes, and 
it shall. I will confess to you that I have suf- 
fered, but it is past. My people ” his voice 
faltered, his chest heaved, and turning away he 
walked more than once acfoss the room before 
he resumed—* they are mine no longer—but you 
will be kind to them, Edward, I know.” 

“ Horace, you will drive me mad!” cried Ed- 
ward Maitland. “ Promise, I conjure you, prom- 
ise me to say nothing more of this.” 

He threw himself as he spoke into his cousin’s 
arms with an agitation which Horace vainly sought 
to soothe until he promised “ to speak” no further 
on this subject at present to any one. Satisfied 
with this promise, and exhausted by the emotions 
of the last hour, Edward soon retired to his own 
room. It was long before he slept, and had he not 
been in a distant part ofthe house, he would have 
heard the hurried steps with which for many an hour 
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after he was left alone, Sir Horace Maitland con- 


tinued to pace the floor of the dimly lighted li- | 


brary. Theclock was on the stroke of three when 
he seated himself and began the following letter : 


Dear Epwarp :—I must go, andatonce. I can- 
not without the loss of self-respect continue to play 
the master here another day, neither can I live as 
a dependent within these walls—no, not for an 
hour. Do not attempt to follow me, for I will 
not see you. 
at my point of destination—I know not yet where 
that will be. I shall 
take with me a thousand pounds, and will leave 
an order for Decker to receive from you and 
hold subject to my draft whatever sum may ac- 
crue from the sale, ata fair valuation, of Sir Thos. 
Maitland’s personal property which he had an un- 


Feel no anxiety about me. 


doubted right to will as he pleased, the amount of | 


the mesne rents expended by me during the last 
three years having been deducted therefrom. Do 
not attempt to force favors upon me, Edward—I 
cannot bear them now. Such attempts would 
only compel me to cut myself loose from you and 


your affection—the one blessing that earth still | 


holds for me. 
My trunks have been packed for two days, for 
my first resolve was to go from this place and 


from England. I shall take the chariot in which 


you came down and fresh horses, but I will send | 


them back to you from London. 
God bless you, Edward. 
my feelings to you now, lest I should lose the 
strength and self-command I need so much. God 
H. D. Marrianp. 


bless you. 


Stealthily did Sir Horace move through the 
wide halls and ascend the lofty stairs of this home 
of his life, feeling at every step the rushing tide 
of memory conflicting with the sad thought that 


he was treading them for the last time. Having 
reached his sleeping apartment, he rang a bell 
which he knew would summon his own man, 
Rapidly as the m&in moved, the time seemed 
long tohim ere the summons was obeyed, and he 
had given the necessary orders to have the car- 
riage prepared and the trunks brought down as 
soon as possible, “and as quietly,” he added, “as 
he did not wish to disturb Mr. Edward, who had 
retired to bed Ifte.” 

“Will you not take breakfast, sir, before you 
set out?” asked the man. 

“No, John. Let the carriage follow me ; I shall 
walk on. Be quick and make no noise.” 

A faint streak of light was just beginning to 
appear in the east, when the heretofore master of 


that lordly mansion went out into a world which | 
AccIpEnt, as short- | 


held for him no other home. 


I will write you as soon as I arrive | 


I dare not speak of | 





sighted mortals name events controlled by no hu- 
man will, decided whither he should direct his 
course from London. He had called at his law- 
yer’s—the already mentioned “ nephew of old 
Harris”—determined to communicate his discoy- 
ery to him, perhaps with some faint hope of 
learning that the entail had been in some way set 
aside, before Sir Thomas had ventured to mabe 
his sister’s son his heir. Mr. Decker was not in 
his rooms, and sitting down to wait fur him, he 
took up mechanically the morning paper that 
lay on his table. The first thing on which his 
eyes rested was the advertisement of a steam 
packet about to sail from Liverpool for America. 

“America !—the very place for me. I shall 
meet no acquaintance there,” was the thought 
that flashed through his mind. Another glance at 
the paper for the day and hour of the packet's 
sailing, an examination of his watch, an impa- 
tient look from the window up and down the 
street, and again he mused, “I have not a moment 
to spare, and if I wait for Decker I may be kept 
for hours, and so lose the packet ; and why should 
I wait? Have I notseen the deed? This inde- 
cision is folly.” 

The result of these reflections was a note rap- 
idly written to Mr. Decker stating his discovery 
of the deed of entail, his consequent surrender of 
all claim to the property to Edward Maitland, 
and his determination to quit England immedi- 
ately. All arrangements respecting the settle- 
ment of his claims on the estate, and the claims 
of the present proprietor upon him, he left to Sir 
Edward and Mr. Decker, empowering the latter 
to receive and retain for his use and subject to 


_ his order, whatever, on such a settlement, should 


appertain to him. 

This note was left on Mr. Decker’s table, and 
in one hour after Horace Maitland was ad- 
vancing to Liverpool with the rapidity of steam. 
The packet waited but the arrival of the train in 
which he was a passenger to leave the shores of 
England. With what bitterness he watched those 


| receding shores, while Memory wrote upon his 


bare and bleeding heart the record of joys iden- 


tified with them, and fading like them forever 


from his life, let each imagine for himself, for to 
such emotions no language can do justice. 

A voyage across the Atlantic is now too com- 
mon an event to stay, even for a moment, the pen 
of a narrator. From Boston Horace—no longer 
Sir Horace—wrote to his cousin as follows: 


Dear Epwarp:—Here I am among the repub- 
licans, with whom I may flatter myself I have 
lost nothing by sinking Sir Horace Maitland inte 
plain Mr. Danforth. Such isnow my address, as- 
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sumed not from fear that in this distant quar- 
ter of the world I shall meet any to whom the 
name of Maitland is familiar, but because much 
of which I do not desire to be reminded is associa- 


ted with that name. I said to you when leaving 


my home, dear Edward, “ Do not fear for me.” I | 


can now repeat it with better reason. The first 
stunning shock of the change to which I was so 


suddenly subjected has been borne. My past life | 


already seems tome asa dream from which I 
have been rudely but effectually awakened. I 
am now first to begin life in reality. 

The accident which determined me to seek these 
shores wasa happy one. I cannot well dream 
here where all around me is active, vigorous life. 
Weare accustomed in England to think of the 
American shores as the Ultima Thule in a west- 
ern direction, but when we reach these shores we 
find that the movement is still west. The daily 
papers are filled with accounts of persons mi- 
grating west, and thitheram I going. “The 
world is all before me where to choose” the the- 
atre of my new life—my life of work—and I 
would have it far from the blue sea, out of hear- 





ing of the murmur of the waves that lave my isl- | 


andhome. I will go where the wide prairies sweep 
away on every side to the horizon—where every 
link with other lands will be severed, and America 
below and Heaven above constitute my universe. 
* You will find no society at the West,” has been 
saidtome. Thisis another attraction to that region. 
I would work out my destiny in solitude. I desire 
to travel without company, and have made my 
arrangements accordingly. I have purchased 
three substantial horses for a little more than one 
hundred pounds, and have engaged a shrewd, ac- 
tivelad as groom, valet, and he seems to think, 
companion, at about two pounds per month. A 
very light carriage, sometimes driven by my ser- 
vant and sometimes by myself, will transport the 
moderate wardrobe which I shall deem it neces- 
sary to take with me to the outermost verge of 
civilization and good roads, where leaving carri- 
age and wardrobe, or at least all of the last which 
may not be borne by a led horse, I shall penetrate 
still further into the old forests of this new world. 
I long to be alone with “ Nature's full, free heart,” 
—perchance, there, my own may beat as of yore. 
Farewell, dear Edward. You may hear of me 
hext among the Sacs and Foxes—at present ad- 
dress H. Danforth, care of G & D—, Mer- 
chants, — st., Boston. 
H. Danrortu. 











Yours ever, 


A new external life had indeed opened upon 


this child of luxury and conventional refinement. | 


Ile whose movements had been chronicled as mat- 








ter of interest to the public, for whose presence 
the “ world” had postponed its fétes, might now 
travel hundreds of miles without observation or 
inquiry. He upon whose steps had waited a 
crowd of obsequious attendants, now found him- 
self with one follower whose tone of independence 
In 
cities, where he would still have been surrounded 
by those conventional distinctions of which he had 
himself been deprived, the sense of a great loss 
would have been ever present with him, and the 
contrast with the past would have made the fairest 
present to which he could now attain, desolate. 
But there could be no comparison, and therefore 
no painful contrast, between the wild life of the 
prairies and the ultra-civilization of English aris- 
tocratic society. In the excitement and adven- 
ture of the one, he hoped to forget the other. He 
sought to forget—not to be resigned, to acquiesce. 
His inner life was unchanged. He had been a 
dreamer—a_pleasure-seeker—and a dreamer 
and pleasure-seeker he continued, though the 
dreams and the pleasures must be wrought from 
new materials. 
character through the shifting scenes of his new 


scarce permitted him to call him servant. 


To sketch the progress of such a 


existence—to observe him in his association with 
the strong, daring, acute, but uncultivated deni- 
zens of our frontier States—to stand with sympa 

thizing heart beside him as he first entered upon 
those unpeopled solitudes in whose silence God 
speaks to the soul, is not permitted us at present. 
This may be the work of another day; but now 
we must pass at once with him from Boston to a 
scene within the confines of Iowa. His carriage 
had been left behind, and for two days he had 
been riding over a rolling country, whose grass 
knolls, dotted here and there with clumps of 
trees, brought occasionally to his mind the park 
scenery of hisown land. Early in this day he had 
passed a farm with a comfortable house and sub- 
stantial out-buildings, but no dwelling of man had 
since presented itself to him, though the sun was 
now low in the western sky. Under ordinary 
circumstances this would have been of little con- 
sequence, for he had already spent more than one 
night in the open air without discomfort; but his 
attendant had heard a distant muttering of thun- 
der, and John Stacy was not the lad to encounter 
without murmuring a night of stotm unsheltered. 
John’s anxiety made him keen-sighted, and he 
was the first to perceive and announce the ap- 
proach of a rider. We use the neutral term rider 
not without consideration, for he was one in whom 
a certain ease of manner and even an air of com- 
mand contradicted the testimony of habiliments 
made and worn after a fashion recognized nowhere 
as characteristic of the genus gentleman. A cour- 
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teous inquiry from Horace Danforth respecting 
the nearest plaee at which a night’s shelter might 
be obtained, led to a cordial invitation to him 
to return with him to his own house. It was an 
invitation not to be disregarded under existing 
circumstances, and it was accepted with evident 
pleasure both by master and man. 

Mr. Grahame, for so the new-comer had an- 
nounced himself, led the way back for a short 
distance over the route just pursued by our trav- 
ellers, and then striking off to the left, rode brisk- 
ly forward for several miles. The light gray 
clouds which had long been gathering in the west- 
ern sky had deepened into blackness as they pro- 
ceeded, and flashes of lightning were darting 
across their path, and large drops of rain were 
falling upon them when they neared a house con- 
structed of logs, yet bearing’ some evidence of 
taste in the grounds around it, as well as in its 
position, which was on the side of a gently sloping 
hill, looking out upon a landscape through which 
wound a clear and rapid, though narrow stream. 

“ Like good cavaliers, we will see our horses 
housed first,” said Mr. Grahame, riding past the 
main building to one of the out-houses, built also 
of logs, which served as a stable. Here Horace 
Danforth relinquished his tired steed to the 


care of John Stacy, and Mr. Grahame having him- | 


self rubbed down his own beautiful animal, and 
thrown a bundle of hay before him, with a slight 
apology io his visitor for the detention, led the 


way into the house. As they entered the vacant 
parlor a shade of something like dissatisfaction 
passed over the master’s countenance, and having 
seen his guest seated by a huge fire-place whose 
cheerful blaze of wood a chilly evening made by 
no means unwelcome, he left him alone. He 
soon returned, however, with a brighter expression, 
which was explained by his saying, “I feared on 
finding this room empty that my daughter had 
been sent for to a sick woman with whom she has 
lately spent several days and nights, and that I 
could offer you only the discomforts of a bachelor’s 
establishment ; but I find she is at home, and will 
soon give us supper.” 

During the absence of his host, our Englishman 
had looked around with increasing surprise at the 
contents of the parlor. The furniture was of the 
most simple description, yet marked by a certain 
neatness and gracefulness of arrangement indica- 
tive, as he could not but think, of a cultivated 
taste. The same mingling of even rude simplici- 
ty of material and tasteful arrangement prevailed 
in the chamber to which his host now conducted 
him, and where the luxury, for as such he had 
learned to regard it, of abundance of clear water 


and clean napkins awaited him. In a very few | 
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minutes after his return to the parlor a door was 
opened through which he obtained a view of an 


_ inner apartment well lighted, and containing a 
_ table so spread as to present no slight temptation 


to a traveller who had not broken his fast since 
the morning meal. At the head of this table 


stood a young woman of graceful form whom his 


host introduced to him as his daughter, Miss 


Grahame. 


Mary Grahame’s clear complexion glowing with 


the hue of health, her large and soft and dark 
_ gray eyes, her abundant glossy black hair, might 


have won from the most fastidious some of that 


_ admiration given to personal beauty ; but in truth 
Horace Danforth had grown indifferent as well as 


fastidious, and it was not till in after days he 
had seen the complexion glow and the dark eyes 
kindle with feeling, that he said to himself, “She 
is beautiful.” To the fascination of a peculiarly 


| graceful, gentle, yet earnest manner he was, how- 
| ever, more quickly susceptible. During this first 


evening, the chief emotion excited in his mind was 
surprise at the style of conversation and manner, 
the acquaintance with books and with les bien- 


_ séances which marked these inhabitants of a log 
' cabin in the western wilds—these denizens of a 


half-savage life. 

A day of hard riding had induced such fatigue 
that even the rare and unexpected pleasure of 
communication with refined and cultivated minds 
could not keep Horace Danforth long from his 
pillow. As he expected to set out in the morning 


_ very early, he would have made his adieus in 


parting for the night, mingling with them cour- 
teous expressions of the enjoyment which such 
society had afforded him after his long abstinence 


| from all intellectual converse. 


“ Believe me,” said Mr. Grahame, and the sen- 
timent was corroborated by his daughter's eyes, 
“the pleasure has been mutual. Society is the 
great want of our western life. I have been wish- 
ing to ask whether your business was too urgent 


| to permit you to afford us more of this coveted 
good ?” 


“Tam ashamed to confess,” said Horace Dan- 


| forth, with some embarrassment, “ that I have no 
_ business at present—that Iam an idler—I verily 


believe the only one in your country.” 

“Then will you not give us the pleasure of 
your company fora longer time? A little rest 
will be no disadvantage either to your horses 
or yourself, and on us you will be conferring 
a favor which you cannot appreciate till 
have lived five hundred miles away from civili. 
zation.” ; 

The invitation was accepted as cordially as 1t 
was given, to the great satisfaction of John 
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Stacy, who had been much pleased with the ap- | 
pearance of land in this neighborhood, and wanted | 


time to look about him preparatory to purchas- 


ing. 


had been succeeded by an unusually brilliant 


morning. “To brush the dews from off the up- 


land lawn,” had not been a habit of his past life ; 


but the cool fresh air, the spicy perfumes which | 
it wafted to him, and the brightness and verdure | 
of the whole landscape, proved now more inviting | 
than his pillow, and dressing himself hastily, he | 
descended the clean but rude and uncarpeted | 


stairs as gently as possible, lest he should rouse 
Miss Grahame from her slumbers. He found the 
front door open, showing that he was not the first 
of the household who had gone abroad that day. 
As he stepped out upon the lawn, he discovered 
that the parlor windows were likewise open, and 
a familiar air, hummed in low, suppressed tones, 


caused him to look through them as he passed. | 
Was that neatest | 


Could he believe his eyes? 
and prettiest of all housemaids, who, moving with 


light and even graceful steps, was yet busied in | 
the very homely task of dusting and arranging the | 
furniture in the parlor—was she indeed the same | 
Miss Grahame who had last evening charmed him | 
by her lady-like deportment and intelligent con- | 
versation? Yes, the very same; for though the | 
glossy black braids were covered by a gay color- | 
ed handkerchief wound around her head @ Ja | 
Turqgue, there was the same wide forehead and | 


well-defined brows; the same soft, dark gray 
eyes; the same slightly aquiline nose, and smil- 


ing mouth. Nor was the conversation of last | 


evening more opposed, in his imagination, to her 
present employment, than the evident taste and 
feeling with which she was now singing that most 
beautiful hymn of the Irish poet, 


“*O God! Thou art the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world I see.’’ 


Listening and gazing, wondering and comparing, 
he had well nigh forgotten himself when, turning 


suddenly to the window and raising her head, | 
their eyes met. The color which rushed quickly | 


to her very temples, recalled him to himself, and 
bowing, with certainly not less embarrassment 
than she evinced, he walked rapidly on. He had 


not proceeded far, however, when he saw his host | 


4pproaching from an opposite direction. As Mr. 
Grahame had already spent more than an hour in 
his fields, sharing as well as directing the labors 
of his men, he expressed no surprise at meeting 








| two, 
|| remain with those who have leisure and fortune 











his guest abroad. After a cordial greeting, and 


a few general observations on the weather and 


_ scenery had been exchanged, Mr. Grahame, glanc- 
| ing up to the sun, which had now risen considera 

‘Horace Danforth awoke early the next morn- | 
ing, and throwing open the shutters of the only | 
window in his room, found that a stormy night | 


bly above a distant wood, said, “I am sorry to 
interrupt your walk, but my morning's work has 
made me by no means indifferent to my break- 
fast, and I think that Mary's coffee and biscuits 
are about this time done to a turn.” 

A few minutes brought them back to the 
house, and into the parlor from which Mary 

jrahame had disappeard, leaving behind her, in 

its neat and tasteful arrangement, and in the 
fresh flowers which adorned the tables and 
mantel-piece, evidence of her presence. The 
gentlemen were soon summoned to breakfast. 

It may have been that his early rising had 
given to Horace Danforth an unusual appetite ; 
but certain it is that no breakfast of which he 
had ever partaken seemed to him half so inviting 
as this. And yet, in truth, it was simple enough. 
Toast, crisp and brown, warm, light biscuits, fresh 
eggs, good butter, excellent coffee, and rich 
cream, were all it offered. Mary Grahame pre- 
sided, and, speaking little herself, listened to her 
father and Horace, while they discussed the dif- 
ferent characteristics of English or European 
and American society, with a pleased and intel- 
ligent countenance. Some observation from him 
drew from Mr. Grahame the following reply : 

“There is one feature of American society upon 
which I think no foreigner has remarked, or if he 
has, it has been so cursorily as plainly to show 
that he was far from appreciating its importance, 
I mean the fact that here the thinker is likewise 
the worker. In England and the European states, 
the working class is distinct from the consumers, 
and there must be almost as great a contrast in 
the intellectual as in the physical condition of the 
All the refinement, the cultivation, must 


—as a class, I mean, for individuals will of 
course be found, who, in spite of all disad- 
vantages, will rise to the highest position. But 
here, in America, there are no idlers. Here, with 
few if any exceptions, all must be, in some way, 
workers, and all may be thinkers. We attain 
thus to a republic of mind.” 

“Do you not fear that the result of this will be 
to check the development of individual greatness ; 
that as you have no king in the state, so you will 
have no king in literature ?” 

“Even were this so, it would remain a question, 
whether the great increase of general intelligence 
would not more than compensate the evil.” 

“Can many Pollocks repay us for one Milton— 
many Drydens for one Shakspeare ?” 
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“ You take extreme cases; besides, I only ad- 
mitted your supposition to show that I could pro- 
duce a set-off to the disadvantage. I do not 
believe that the necessity for labor of some sort 
will prevent a truly great mind from achieving 
for itself the highest distinction. I think the his- 


tory of such minds proves that it will rather | 


serve as a stimulus to their powers.” 

Horace Danforth was silent, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause, Mr. Grahame resumed. 

“Tn this union of the working and the thinking 


classes in one, the refinements of life, those things | 
which adorn and beautify it, take their true | 
place as consolers and soothers of the care-worn | 
No Italian opera can © 


and toil-wearied mind. 
give such delight to the sated man of pleasure as 
the tired laborer feels in listening to the evening 


song with which some loved one, in his home, | 


sings him to repose.” 

“You speak con amore.” said Horace Danforth, 
smiling at his host’s fervor. 

“T do. Had I been excluded from the refine- 
ments of social life, I should long since have 
fainted and grown weary of my toil here. I felt 
this when compelled to relinquish my daughter's 
society for two years, that she might have the ad- 
vantage of instruction in those branches of a 
womanly education in which I could give her no 
aid.” 

“ And having spent two years in the more cul- 
tivated East, did Miss Grahame return willingly 
to her home in the wilderness ?” 


This question was addressed to Mary Grahame 


herself, and she answered simply, “My father 
was here.” 

“ You acknowledge, then, that could your father 
have been with you, you would have preferred 
remaining at the East?” 

“Oh, no! Iwas fifteen when my father sent 


me from home, and those who have enjoyed the | 


free life of the prairies so long, seldom love cities.” 
“But the ease, the freedom from labor which 

° e 4 . 

is enjoyed in a more advanced stage of society, 


the power to devote yourself to pursuits agreea- | 


ble to your taste—did you not regret these ?” 


“Permit me to put your question into plainer | 
language,” interposed Mr. Grahame. “ Mr. Dan- | 
forth would ask, Mary, whether you would not | 
prefer to live where you would not be compelled | 


to degrade your mind ia 


“No, no. I protest against the degradation,” | 


exclaimed Mr. Danforth. 


“To degrade your mind,” pursued Mr. Grahame, | 
answering the interruption only by a smile, “ by | 
exercising it on such homely things as brewing | 
coffee and baking cakes, or to soil your fair hands | 


with brooms and dusters.” 








—————— 


“For the soil of the hands we have sparkling 
rills, and for the degradation of the mind, I, like 
Mr. Danforth, protest against it.” 

“ But how can you make your protest good ?” 

“You have taught me that there is no degra- 
dation in labor, pursued for fair and right ends, 
and that where the end is noble, the labor be. 
comes ennobling.” 

“But what noble ends can be alleged for the 
drudgery of domestic life? Iam translating your 
looks into language,” said Mr. Grahame, turning 
playfully to his guest; “correct me if I do not 
read them rightly.” 

“If I say you do,I fear Miss Grahame will 
think them very impertinent looks.” 

“T shall not complain of them while I can re- 
ply to them so easily,” said Mary, gaily. “He 
who knows how much a well-ordered household 
contributes to the cultivation of domestic virtues 
and family affections, will not think a woman de- 
graded who sacrifices somewhat of her tastes and 
pleasures to the deeper happiness of procuring 
such advantages for those she loves.” 

“But is not that state of society preferable in 
which, without her personal interference, by the 
employment of those who have no higher tastes, 
she may accomplish the same object ?” 

“That question proves that you do not, like my 
father, desire to see the working and the thinking 
classes united. You seem to propose that the 
first shall ever remain our hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

“Ts it not a fact that there have been, are, and 
always will be those in the world, who are fitted 


for no other position ?” 


“That there are and always have been such 
persons, I acknowledge; but when labor ceases 
to be degrading, because it is partaken by all, 
may we not hope that new aspirations will be 
awakened in the laborer—that he will elevate 
himself in the scale of being when he feels eleva- 
tion possible ?” 

Mary Grahame spoke with generous enthusi- 
asm, yet with a modest gentleness which made 
Horace Danforth desire to continue the argu- 
ment. 

“ Admitting all this,” he said, “it does not 
answer my question, which was, whether you did 
not prefer that state of society in which you were 
able to avail yourself of the services of such a 
class.” 

“There are moments, doubtless, when indolence 
would plead for such self-indulgence ; but I should 
be mortified indeed, were this the prevailing tem- 
per of my mind.” 

“Pardon me if I say that I do not see how #t 
can be otherwise—how a lady of Miss Grahame’s 
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refinement and taste, can be pleased with the 
employments, for instance, to which Mr. Grahame 
just now referred.” 

“Not pleased with them in themselves, but 
she may accept them, may she not, as a neces- 
sary part of a great object to which she has de- 
voted herself ?” 

“ And this object ’—but, forgive me. The in- 
terest you have awakened in the subject, and 
your kindness in answering my questions, make 
me an encroacher, I fear,” he added as he marked 
the heightened color with which Mary glanced at 
her father as he paused for her answer. 

“Not at all; but I speak in presence of my 
master, and will refer you to him,” she replied, 
with another smiling glance at her father. 

“You see,” said Mr. Grahame, “that even in 
these wilds, ‘ the world’s dread laugh’ retains its 
power. Mary, I see, is afraid of being called a 
female Quixote, and even I find myself disposed 
to win you to some interest in my object, before 
I avow it. This I think I can best do by a 
-ketch of the circumstances which led to its adop- 
tion. I will give you such a sketch, therefore, if 
you will promise to acquit me of egotism in doing 
so.” 

“That I will readily do. I shall be delighted 
to hear it.” 

“You shall have it, but not now ; for I see, by 
certain cabalistic signs, known only to the initia- 
ted, that Mary is about to leave us for some of 
those same degrading employments, and if you 
will take a ride with me, I will relieve you from 
all danger of contact with them, and will, at the 
same time, show you something of our neighbor- 
hood.” 

The proposal was of course accepted. The 
ride embraced a circuit of ten miles, in which 


they passed only two houses, The first of these | 


was built with an apparent regard to convenience 
and comfort, and even some effort at adornment, 
48 manifested in the climbing plants with which 
the windows were draperied, and the flowers 
which adorned the little court in front. Mr. Gra- 
hame stopped before the gateway of this court, 
and a woman of coarse, rough exterior, though 


scrupulously clean, came out to speak to him, | 


and to urge his alighting and entering the house 
with his friend. This Mr. Grahame declined ; he 
had only stopped to inquire after a sick child, and 


to express a hope that her husband’s hay had | 


turned out well. 
“Dreadful fine,” was her reply to the last, 


“I'm sure we be much obleeged to you for the | 


seed, and for tellin’ Jim how to plant it. He 
never had sich hay before.” 
“Tam glad to hear it. Where is Lucy ?” 








“Oh, she’s off to school. Tell Miss Mary she’s 
gittin’ to be ‘most as grand a reader as she be. 
And yet the child's willin’ enough to work, for 


; all.” 


As the gentlemen rode on, after this interview, 
Mr. Grahame said, “That last speech expressed 
one of the greatest difficulties against which we 
had to contend in our efforts to induce our neigh- 


| bers to give to their children some of the advan- 





tages of education. They were afraid ‘larnin’ 
would make them lazy.” They were of your 
opinion, that the thinker and the worker must 
remain of different classes.” 

“ T was surprised to hear that woman speak of 
a school. I should not think the teacher could 
find his situation very profitable.” 

“He is one who has regard to a higher reward 
than any earthly one. He is a self-denying 
Christian missionary, whom I induced to settle in 
our neighborhood. He preaches on the Sabbath, 
in a little church about two miles from my house, 
to a congregation of about twenty adults, and 
twice that number of children; and during the 
week, he keeps a school which is well attended 
in the summer. Some of his earlier pupils are 
already showing, by their more useful and hap- 
pier lives, the importance of the schoolmaster’s 
work in the elevation of a people.” 

The next dwelling they approached was very 
small and mean-looking. It seemed to Horace 
Danforth to contain but one apartment, warmed 
by an ill-constructed clay chimney, and lighted 
by one small, square window. That window, 
however, was not only sashed and glazed, but 
covered with a plain muslin curtain. , 

“ Here,” said Mr. Grahame, “ lives one of those 
pupils of whom I spoke just now. He commences 
life with nothing but the plot of ground you see, 
and having a wife to support, he must labor hard, 
yet already he is aiming at something more than 
the supply of merely physical wants; and I 
doubt not he will, if he lives long enough, become 
the intelligent and wealthy father of a well-edu- 
cated family.” 

They were approaching the house as Mr. Gra- 
hame spoke. Near it was a small potato patch, 
in which a man was hoeing. 

“ How is your wife, Martin?” asked Mr. Gra- 
hame. 

“ Oh, thank you, sir, she is quite smart. She's 
been getting better ever since the night Miss 
Mary sat up with her last. We say she always 
brings good luck.” 

“ And how are your potatoes /” 

“How could they help but be good, sir, with 
such grand seed as you gave me! Tell Miss Mary, 
if you please, sir, that the rose tree is growing 
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finely, und that as soon as I can get time to put 
up the fence, Sally is to have the flower-garden 
she talked about.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, Martin; if you are brisk 
you may have some flowers yet before frost. I 
will bring you some seeds when I come next.” 

“ Do you procure your seeds from the East, or 


ee ° ° ° bh 
is it the result of your superior cultivation, that 


you are able thus to supply your neighbors ¢” 
asked Horace Danforth of Mr. Grahame, as they 
rode on. 

“The potatoes were from my own field, raised 
from the seed two years ago. The grass and 
flower seeds were from my agent at the East. 
These little favors win for iny daughter and my- 
self considerable influence over our neighbors, 
and thus facilitate our attainment of the object for 
which we have pitched our tent in the wilderness, 
and accepted those labors which you justly re- 
gard as distasteful in themselves.” 

The return home of Mr. Grahame and his vis- 
itor, their dinner and afternoon engagements, offer 
It was not till the 
labors of the day had been concluded, and the 
little party were gathered again before a cheerful 


nothing worthy of our notice. 


fire in the parlor, that the subject of the morn- 
As Mary en- 
tered from the supper-room, bringing with her a 
little basket of needle-work, Horace Danforth 
asked if he might not now hope to receive the 


ing’s conversation was resumed. 


promised sketch. 

“T will give it to you with pleasure when I 
have had my.evening song from Mary,” said Mr. 
Grahame. 

Opening the piano for his young hostess, Hor- 
ace Danforth stood beside her as she sang, but he 
forgot to turn the leaves of the music before her 
as he listened once again to a rich and cultivated 
voice, accompanied by a fine instrument, touched 
by a skilful hand. As the sweet and well-re- 
membered strains fell on his ear, he closed his 
eyes and gave the reins to fancy. The loved and 
lost gathered around him, and it was with a 
strange, dream-like feeling that, as the sweet 
sounds ceased, and Mary arose from the piano, he 
opened his eyes and looked around upon the 
rough walls and simple furniture of his present 
abode. 

“Tt is now nearly nineteen years,” began Mr. 
Grahame, when his daughter and guest had re- 
sumed their seats near him, “since, crushed in 
spirit, I turned from the grave in which I had 
laid my chief earthly blessing, to wander ‘any- 
where, anywhere out of that world’ which had 
but a few weeks before been bright and joyous to 
me, but which I was now ready to pronounce a 
desolate waste. The desire to avoid society made 
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me turn westward, and nearly one hundred miles 
east of our present residence I found myself in 
the midst of a people without churches, without 
schools, rude in appearance and in manners, Ab- 
sorbed in the destruction of my own selfish hap- 
piness, Imight have passed from among them 
without knowing that disease was adding its 
pangs to those inflicted by want, ignorance, and 
superstition, had not a mother in the agony of 
parting from her first-born, looking hither and 
thither for help, turned her eyes entreatingly 
upon the stranger. I had once studied medicine, 
though, regarding the profession, as our young 
men too often do, merely as a means of personal 
aggrandizement, and having received just at the 
completion of my studies an accession of fortune, 
which removed all pecuniary necessity to exertion 
on my own part, I had never practised it, nor in- 
deed obtained the diploma necessary to its prac- 
tice. Now, however, I endeavored to make my- 
self master of the peculiar features of the epi- 
demie under which the child was suffering, and 
with the aid of a small store of medicines which 
my good sister had insisted on my taking with 
me, and a rigid enforcement of some of the sim- 
plest rules of diet and regimen, I had the happi- 
ness of seeing the child, in a few days, out of dan- 
ger, and of receiving the mother’s rapturous 
thanks. 
of happiness I had known for months, and dispos- 
ed me to listen to the entreaties of the poor crea- 


That moment gave me the first gleam 


tures who came from far and near to entreat the 
aid of the Doctor, as they persisted in calling me, 
notwithstanding my repeated assurances that | 
had no right to the title. 
neighborhood, and there I was born to a new life. 
Till that time I had lived to myself, and when 
that in which I had centered my earthly joy was 
snatched from me by death, I had felt that life 
had nothing left for me; but now I saw that while 
there were sentient beings in the universe to serve, 
and a glorious and ever-blessed Father presiding 
over that universe and smiling on such service, 
life could not be divested of joy. Under the in- 
fluence of such views my plans for the future 
were formed, nor have I ever seen reason to 
change or to regret them. Everywhere the 
Christian religion teaches the same precepts, but 
not everywhere is it equally easy to see the way 
in which those precepts may be obeyed ; every- 
where is it true, as a distinguished writer of your 
own land has said, ‘Blessed is the man who has 
found his work—let him seek no other blessed- 
ness; but not everywhere is it equally easy to 
see where our work lies. Here—in America— 
the partition walls which stand elsewhere as a 
remnant of the old feudalism have been broken 


I spent weeks in that 
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Jown,—every man is irresistibly pressed into | 
contact with his neighbors—he cannot shut his 
eyes to their wants—he cannot stop his ears 
against their cries. In America, too, every man, 
as 1 have already said, must be a worker—or, if 
he live an idler, it must be on that which his 
father gained by the sweat of his brow, and he 
leaves his children to enslaving toil or more en- 
slaving dependence. Here the man of pleasure, 
the idler of either sex, is a foreign exotic which 
finds no nourishment in our soil, no shelter from 
our institutions—which is out of harmony with 
our social life, and must ever be marked by the 
innate vulgarity of unsustained pretension. There- 
fore it is comparatively easy for us to hold out 
the hand of love to our brethren, sinking and suf- 
fering at our very side, and to teach them that 
there is no natural inalienable connection between 
labor and coarseness, ignorance and servility ; that 
man, though compelled to win his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, may still enjoy all those grace- 
ful amenities of which woman was the type in 
Paradise, and is the promoter here ; that the light 
of knowledge and the diviner light of faith may 
still cheer him in his labors and guide him to his 
rest. It seems to me that to bring out these 
principles fairly to the world’s perception, is the 
mission to which America has been especially 
appointed—is that for which Americans should 
live; and to this I have accordingly devoted my- 
self. For this I purchased my present property 
—for this I determined, while allowing myself 
and my daughter all the comforts of life, to dis- 
pense with many of those luxuries to which my 
fortune might have seemed to entitle us, lest I 
should separate myself too far from those I would 
aid. Here I have spent seventeen years of life, 
happy in my work and happier in the conviction 
that it has not been in vain.” 

As Mr. Grahame paused, Horace Danforth turned 
to Mary Grahame. Her eyes were fixed upon 
him. They seemed to challenge his admiration 
for her father, in whose hand her own was clasped, 
as if she would thus intimate the perfect accord- 
ance of her feelings with his. 

“ And this, then,” he said to her, “is your ob- 
ject ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ An object to which you were devoted by your 
father in your infancy ?” 

“And which I have since adopted on my own 
intelligent conviction,” said Mary earnestly, los- 
ing all timidity in a glow of that generous enthu- 
siasm which sits so gracefully on a gentle woman. 
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awakened mind to the fact that elsewhere than 


in America was there ignorance to be enlightened 
and want to be relieved—that not here only did 


_ Christianity teach that man should live not unto 


himself, and that he should love his neighbor as 
himself. 

The thoughts and feelings aroused on that even- 
ing colored the whole future destiny of Horace 
Danforth. Ere another day had passed, he had 
confided to his host so much of his history as 


| proved him to be an aimless and almost uncon- 
/ nected wanderer on the earth, with the prospect 


of a fortune which, unequal to the demands of a 

man of fashion in England, would give to a worker 

in America immense influence for good or for evil 

—as the personal property of Sir Thomas Mait- 

land could not, as Horace Danforth was weil 

aware, be valued at less than $15,000. With that 

rapid decision that had ever marked his move- 

ments, the young Englishman determined to pur- 

chase land in the neighborhood of Mr. Grahame, 

there to rear his future home, and to devote his 
life to the like noble purposes, The land was pur- 

chased, the site for the house was selected and 
marked out; but the house was never built, for 
ere that had been accomplished, Horace Danforth 
discovered that the companionship of a cultivate: 
woman was essential to his views of “ Life in 
America,” and that Mary Grahame was exactly 
the embodiment of that youthful vision which he 
had sought in vain elsewhere; for she united the 
delicacy and refined grace, with the intelligent 
mind, the active affections and energetic will, 

which were necessary at once to please his fancy 
and satisfy his heart. Mary Grahame could not 
consent to leave her father to a lonely home, but 
yet she could not deny that it would be a sad 
home to her if deprived of the society of him 
whose intelligent and varied converse and manly 
tenderness had lately formed the chief charm of 
her existence. There was but one way of recon- 

ciling these conflicting claims. Horace Danforth 
must live with Mr. Grahame, and so he did, having 
first obtained that gentleman’s permission to en- 
large his house, and to furnish it with some of 
those inventions by which art has so greatly 
lightened domestic labor, and which had been 
made familiar to him by his life abroad. 

Six months had been spent in this abode—six 
months of an existence of joy and love, untroubled 
as it could be to those who were yet dwellers 
upon earth—six months in which the fastidious 
and world-wearied man learned the secret of true 
peace in a life devoted to useful and benevolent 





There was silence in the little circle—silence 
with all: with one, thought was rapidly passing 
down the long vista of the past, and pointing the 
NO. IX. 26 
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objects—when a most unexpected visitor arrived 
in the person of Sir Edward Maitland—no—not 
Sir Edward. He came to announce that to thus 
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title he had no right. That he had remained him- 


self, and suffered his cousin to remain so long in | 


ignorance on this point, had been the result of no 


vant of eTort to arrive at the truth, still less of 
any lingering love of the honors foreed upon him. | 
He had never assumed the title, nor suffered the | 
secret of his supposed change of circumstances to | 


be known beyond himself and the lawyer to whom 
his cousin Horace had revealed it. 


the care of the Maitland estate to an uncle, who 


had been compelled by the infirmities of adven- | 


cing age to retire front business. The old man 
was absent from England when Horace Danforth 
left it, and it was not till his return that full sat- 
i-faction on the subject had been obtained, as it 
was judged unwise by Mr. Decker to awaken 
public attention by investigations which his un- 
cle’s return would probably render unnecessary. 
When he did return, and the subject was cautious- 
ly unfolded to him, he spent many minutes in 
pishing and pshaving at the folly and impetuosity 
of young baronets who, knowing nothing of the 
tenure on which they hold their estates, cannot at 
least wait till they consult wiser people before 
they throw them away. The entail of nearly 
two centuries ago had, it seems, been set aside in 
little more than one, by an improvident father 
and son, who had in fact greatly diminished the 
very fine property so entailed, though most of it 
had been since recovered by the care of their 
successors. The intelligence thus conveyed to 
him who was now once more Sir Iforace Dan- 
forth Maitland, was of mingled sweet and bitter. 

fe could not be insensible to the joy of returning 
to the home of his childhood and the people 
among whom he had grown to manhood, yet nei- 
ther could he leave, without many tender regrets, 
that in which he had first learned to love, and to 
live a true, a noble, and a happy life. 

When Mary was first saluted as Lady Maitland 
by Edward, she turned a glance of inquiry upon 
her husband and then upon her father, for both 
were present by previous arrangement; and as 
she read a confirmation of the fact in their smiling 
faces, the color faded from hers, and after a mo- 
ment’s vain effort to contend against her painful 
emotion, she burst into tears. 


“ Your father has promised to spend his life | 


with us, dearest,” said Sir Horace Maitland, as he 
threw his arm around her and drew her to his 
side. 


“But this dear home,” sobbed Mary; “this | 
people, for whom and with whem we have lived | 


so happily.” 


This lawyer, | 
it may be remembered, had lately succeeded in |) 
| circumstances, Mary—its spirit, its aims ; for they 
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“ All that made this home dear, my daughter, 
you will take with you to another home.” 

“ And there, too,” interposed Sir Horace, “my 
Mary will find a people to enlighten and to bless, 
over whom her influence will be unbounded, and 
to whom she will prove an angel of consolation,” 

“ And can you carry your American life to your 
English home?” she asked of her husband, smiling 
through her tears. 

“As much of it as is independent of outward 


belong to a Christian life, and that Ihope by God's 
blessing to live henceforth wherever I may be.” 

“And what will become of all our projected 
improvements here?” she inquired of her father. 

“T shall not leave this place myself, Mary, till 
T can find some one like-minded, who will take 
our place and do our work. To such a man |] 
will sell the property on such terms as he can af- 
ford, or if he cannot buy, he shall farm it for me.” 

This last was the arrangement made with one 
whom Mr. Grahame had known in early life, and 
who had always been distinguished by true Chris- 
tian uprightness and benevolence. The terms 
offered by Mr. Grahame to this gentleman were 
such that the conscientious and excellent agent 
became in a few years the proprietor ; and under 
his fostering care, all those plans for the intellee- 
tual and moral improvement of the neighborhood 
which had been so happily commenced, were ma- 
tured and perfected. 

It was nearly a year after the departure of his 
children before Mr. Grahame was able to join 
them at Maitland Park. With his arrival, Mary 
felt that her cup of joy was full. It had been 
with a trembling heart that she assumed the 
brilliant position to which Providence had con- 
ducted her ; not that she had feared the judgment 
of man. Her fear had been lest, in the midst of 
abundance, she should forget the hand that fed 
her; lest amid the fascinations of an intellectual 
and polished society, she should forget the thick 
darkness which covered so many immortal minds 
around her. But already she had cast aside this 
unworthy fear, unworthy of Him in whom is the 
Christian’s strength. 

The early dream of the proprietor of Maitland 
Park is fulfilled. The softening and refining 
presence of woman diffuses a new charm over its 
social life, and while his Mary is to his tenantry 
what he himself predicted, an angel of consola- 
tion, she is to him a faithful co-worker in all 
which may advance the reign of peace and right- 
eousness, of intelligence and joy, throughout the 
world. 









LOST BEAUTY. 


Tuey told me that the beauty bright 
Of thy fair face was gone, 

That all thy blue eye’s radiant light 
With time and change had flown; 

They told me that thy spirit’s mirth 
Had long since passed away, 

And mingled with thy glossy hair 
A few pale threads of gray. 

I could not deem such blight had come— 
That sorrow, care, and tears 

Had changed, as by a withering spell, 

The friend of earlier years. 
















They told me all thy laughing tones 
Had ceased their joyous play; 

Thy smiles were as the faintest beams, 
That bless a wintry day ; 

That all thy witching household words 
Were heard, alas! no more; 

And for thy sweetly warbled lays, 
Their melody was o'er. 

I could not deem such change had come— 
Thou wert so full of glee 

In thy fair girlhood, Geraldine, 

When last I looked on thee. 



















We met—I marked upon thy face 
What lengthened years had wrought, 

And read upon thine altered brow, 
Deep lines of care and thought: 

Thine eye had lost its radiant light, 
Thy lip its crimson glow, 

Thy cheek was paler than of old; 
And in the measured flow 

Of thy sweet words, I misséd the tones 
Of merriment which fell 

Like fairy music on the ear, 

A laughter-waking spell. 















Yes, thou wert changed, thy girlish glee 
Was gone, but lingering yet— 
As tinted clouds upon the sky, 
When autumn’s sun hath set— 
I caught the old familiar smile 
Which could not thence depart, 
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And by thy hand’s warm pressure, knew 
Thou wert the same in heart. 

True, from thy cheek the rose had fled, 
But ah, the lilies fair, 

Of truth, and purity, and love, 
Still bloomed in beauty there. 


They called thee changed, but sorrow’s tide, 
Which swept without control 

Over all thine early charms, had left 
The beauty of the soul. 

Thy voice—its tones were softer far; 
Thine eye—its gentle ray 

Told of the spirit’s inward light, 
Which could not pass away. 

I pictured all that once thou wert, 
E’er fell the blight of time, 

Yet deemed thee lovelier, gentle friend, 
Than in thy girlhood’s prime. 





GOLDSMITH. 


BY REV, J. 


“No man was more foolish when he had not a 
pen in his hand, or more wise when he had. As 
a writer, he was of the most distinguished abili- 
ties. Whatever he composed, he did it better 
than any other man could. And whether we con- 
sider him as a Poet, as a comic writer, or as an 
Historian, (so far as regards his powers of compo- 


sition,) he was one of the first writers of his time, | 


Such 
is the recorded decision of one who may not in- 
aptly be called the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Bench of Literature, I mean Samuel Johnson. It 


and will ever stand in the foremost class.” 


N. 


DANFORTH. 


| to overstrain the machinery of the intellect and 
| the imagination for the purpose of producing such 
_ articles of literary manufacture, as would show 


well, and sell well in the world’s market. Bril- 


| liant exceptions there are, but generally they 
| were so near that Augustan age of English litera- 
_ ture, of which Goldsmith and his associates were 


is quite possible that the partiality of personal | 
friendship might have contributed its influence to | 
the formation of this opinion, for that great critic | 
possessed strong sympathies, as well as severe | 


antipathies; but it must be confessed that an en- 
lightened posterity is so well satisfied with the 
judgment, as to feel no disposition to take excep- 
tions. There has been since the days of Gold- 
smith no lack of writers of all sorts, panting and 
scrambling for the honors of literature; and not 
a few have there been, who have thought and 
written well, some indeed with superior excel- 
lence. But tome it seems that the writers of 
the present century have been too much inclined 








leading ornaments, as to partake of its spirit, and 
enjoy the transfusion of its elegance. The poetry 
of this age has become another thing from that of 
the time of Goldsmith. It is more ambitious, 
impetuous, and wildly beautiful. It more affects 
the strange, the striking, and the mysterious. It 
is fond of impersonations, as the gay yet troubled 
muse of Byron can testify. 

Goldsmith had his personal vices, but he 
scorned to invest them with the charms of poesy, 
or to introduce himself to the public as the hero 
of any scene of guilt into which his baser pas- 
sions might have betrayed him. With all the 
practical irregularities of a life, whose course sel- 
dom ran smooth, he would never exhibit the beau- 
tiful form of virtue, for the sake of indulging the 
mean and malignant pleasure of a fling at her 
purity, nor the loathsome form of vice, for the 
purpose of decking it in colors not its own. 
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When he took the pen to instruct mankind, he 
forgot his vexations and his vices, or at least re- 
membered them only to make himself useful in 
the reminiscence, and instead of yielding to the 
dark spirit of misanthropy, strove to cultivate a 
venial temper of mind, which is finely reflected in 
his compositions. 

His imagination dwells in a clear and crystal 
light, untroubled by those “ chimeras dire,” which 
have tortured “the visions and the faculty divine” 
of some modern poets. To account for this, we 
must remember that he was fortunate in his early 
associations, and his childhood education. And 
thus, to quote the sentiment of Wordsworth, we 
see how “ the child is father to the man.” 

O.tver Go._psmitH was the son of an Irish cler- 
gyman of the Established Church, the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, of Forney,* in the county of 
Longford. He is faithfully represented by his 
son in the character of the Village Preacher, and 
in his poem of the Deserted Village. 


‘*A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich, with forty pounds a yexr. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place.’’ 


How different from many of the profession in 
these modern, I had almost said revolutionary 
days. The whole picture is exquisite. Neither 
the pencil nor the chisel could have conferred such 
immortality on the humble rector of Forney, 
Near this portrait, executed by genius under the 
impulse of filial affection, hangs that of the Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster, and both are as familiar as 
“household words.” The best lines of this brief 
poem and that of the Traveller may be said to 
‘ be stereotyped on the public memory. Their 
brevity cost him much more toil than those longer 
and looser works, which he published under the 
name of histories, and for which he received hun- 
dreds of pounds. It was more the “good will” 
of his celebrated name, than the intrinsic value of 
the works, that caused so high an estimate to be 
placed upon them. They were only subsidiary 
to those finished works, which constitute the basis 
of his fame, the product of snatches of time, and 
of spasmodic diligence, that he might obtain the 
wherewithal to prosecute more important efforts, 
Gross mistakes in point of fact were committed 
by our compiler, nor did he aspire to anything 
like the philosophy of history, or the patient inves- 
tigation of moral causes, And in obedience to the 





*Note py THe Epiror —Two villages claim the honor of 
having given him birth, Forney, in the county of Longford, 
and Elphin, in the county of Roscommon. The former is 
named as the place in the epitaph by Dr. Johnson, but late 
investizations have decided in favor of Elphin. 











| bloom around their table. 
first, it was not the last time he disappointed 


| mouth of Pindar or Chrysostom. 
| verses before he could write legibly, and hastened 
to dedicate them to the flames. 


great law of human action, his reward is accord- 
ing to his labor. For all that Goldsmith has 
done, History cannot be said to be the better 
He has neither enlarged her sphere, nor enhanced 
her dignity, nor settled any mooted points of her 
jurisdiction. But his powers of composition were 
so excellent, the charm of his narrative was so 
engaging, that if they did not really supply the 
deficiency, they compelled the reader to forget it. 
When Johnson was told that his friend was en- 
gaged on a work of natural history, he observed, 
“He will make it as agreeable as a Persian tale.” 
Yet it was a mere copy of Buffon, and might be 


called Buffon illuminated. Cuvier would not read 


| it, but where is the poet that would not read the 


Traveller and the Deserted Village ; where is the 
mind that is above studying the Vicar of Wake 
field? 
one of the elegiac lines inscribed by Johnson on 
the tomb of Goldsmith, and this accounted for 


“ Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit,” was 


the success of even inferior attempts. 


Oliver came into the world somewhat unex 
pectedly, his parents having for years supposed 
that they had received their last family gift from 
Heaven, and that no more olive plants were to 
But if this was the 


them, so little was at any time expected of him 
His father was too poor to give him a liberal ed 
ucation, but he had the privilege of being taught 


« reading, writing and arithmetic” by the village 


schoolmaster, who, having himself led a wander 


_ ing and adventurous life, was fond of reciting its 


story to his pupil, whose imagination was thus 
stimulated, and the romantic spirit within him 
nurtured, until he too resolved to become a wan 
derer in the earth. A poet he was from childhood, 


| for at the age of seven or eight, he often, amused 


his father and his friends with his poetical effu- 
sions. 

Thus, like Pope, he might have been said “to 
lisp in numbers ;” the Muses rocked his cradle, 
and as he lay in it, “the bees swarmed about his 
mouth,” as did those honey-hunters about the 
He scribbled 


His mother, (ahi, 
ye dear, devoted mothers,) plead for her boy with 
the father, that he would give him a liberal edu 
cation, but alas ! his pinched income and numerous 
family paralyzed all hope of doing it. In this 
extremity, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, Oliver's 
uncle, stepped forward and rendered material aid. 
He was sent to various schools, and finally in 
1744, at the age of 15,* to Dublin College. The 


* Born 2%h November, 1728 —Epb. 
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tutor, Mr. Wilder, a man of choleric temper, 
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having been provoked by some of the wild freaks | 
of Oliver, flogged him in a hasty and somewhat | 
too public manner. Stung with the disgrace of | 
this punishment, he abandoned his studies and | 
his college in despair, and with poverty for his _ 
most intimate companion, commenced travelling, | 


he searcely knew whither. 
a shilling, and then selling his garments one by 
one from his back, to keep soul and body togeth- 
er, after fasting twenty-four hours, he received 


Living three days on | 


from a girl at a wake, a handful of gray peas, | 


which he declared to be “the most delicious re- 
past he had ever made.” 
very much like the prodigal son, whose melan- 
choly portrait is so skilfully drawn by the hand 
of the Divine Master. 


Indeed, he now felt | 


He was but paying the | 


wages of his improvidence, that almost national | 
failing of his countrymen. 

A place was obtained for him as a private tu- 
tor, but not relishing the confinement, he was off 


again with his savings of thirty pounds, which | 
were soon spent, leaving him, as usual, destitute. | 
He had indeed paid at Cork for his passage to | 


America, but having taken an excursion into the 
country, the vessel sailed without him. Thus 
was lost his visit to our country. All this was 
characteristic. 


So was another incident. A poor 


woman, the mother of nine children, whose hus- 


band had been thrown into jail for rent, met him | 


and begged for relief. Half his little stock was | 


immediately given to her. 


charity, like that of the sailor, was confused and 


undiscriminating, an impulse rather than a prin- | 


ciple, and of little substantial benefit to any one. 


Not Sheridan himself, though more profligate | 
in his habits, and utterly without moral principle, | 
could exceed him in some points of irregularity. | 
|, den, to “complete” his studies, when he was ar- 


He had never sunk to the degradation of Savage, 


another particular friend of Johnson, who said of | 
him, “on a bulk, in a cellar, or ina glass house | 
among thieves and beggars, was to be found the | 
author of the Wanderer, the man whose remarks | 
on life might have assisted the statesman; whose | 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the mor- | 
alist; whose eloquence might have influenced | 
senates ; and whose delicacy might have polished | 
courts.” And Johnson accompanied him in his | 
frolics, and sometimes slept with him in the glass | 
house, when they had escaped the sponging | 
Well might Savage write in his Wan- | 


house. 
derer : 


«« He stooped reluctant to low arts of shame, 
Which then, even then, he scorned and blushed to name.’’ 


The literati of that day were a rare set of jolly 


His hand was as | 
prodigal as his heart was benevolent, but his | 








fellows, into whose minds, whatever might be 
their “ideas of virtue,” their sense of “ delicacy,” 
or their estimate of the value of literary clubs, 
the idea of a temperance club never seems to 
have entered. 

Goldsmith was in turn destined to each of the 
three professions. He had too much conscience 
to be a clergyman. His uncle Contarine then 
sent him to the Temple to study law. On his 
way he went into the company of gamblers, and 
lost fifty pounds. He returned in distress to his 
mother, begged forgiveness all round, was _par- 
doned by his kind uncle, and sent to study physic 
at Edinburgh. He amused himself much with 
the peculiarities of the Scotch, which called forth 
frequent touches of the humor so natural to him. 
His fellow-students he amused with songs and 
stories. He loved the applause they awakened, 
and the roar of the convivial table, at his jests 
and gibes, quips and cranks, was music to his 
ears, as it was to those of Burns and Sheridan 
Fatal music! It could better have been spared 
It is said that when in the progress of his fame 
he attained the companionship of the politest 
circles, he could never entirely divest himself of 
that grimace and buffvonery which he practised in 
the genial and habit-forming period of his youth. 
At Edinburgh he studied by fits, dissipated when 
he did not study, injured his health, drained his 
pockets, damaged his mind, and did violence to 
He concludes a random letter to 
a friend thus: “Fortune has given you circum- 
stances, and nature a person, to look charming in 
the eyes of the fair. Nor do I envy my dear Bob 
such blessings, while I may sit down and laugh 
at the world, and at myself, the most ridiculous 
object in it.” 

Having gone through the course at Edinburgh, 
“after a fashion,” he was about to leave for Ley- 


his conscience. 


rested for debt, contracted as surety for a fellow- 
student. Two kind friends interposed and released 
him, one of whom was Dr. Sleigh, afterwards 
emphatically his friend. He went to Leyden; 
caricatured the Dutch with genuine Irish glee 

played deep, won pockets full of money, lost all, 
as usual, and having misspent a year at Leyden, 
commenced travelling with one clean shirt and 
an empty pocket. He resolved to make the tour 
of Europe, and for resources to “ trust Providence,’ 
which he had so often tempted. He travelled 
through Flanders, France, Germany and Switz- 
erland, stopping at monasteries, and frequently at 


_ nightfall serenading the inmates of the peasant 
' cottages in his best musical style, thus exchanging 


his music for their hospitality, and in general 
demeaning himself much as a member of the 














Order of Mendicants. The romantic scenery of | 
switzerland evidently kindled up his imagina- 
tion, for in his sweet poem of the Traveller may 
be seen the traces of those vivid impressigns 
made upon it by mountain, vale, flood, and forest, 
to say nothing of the living, moving pictures in 
the scene, the bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride : 
“ Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread.’’ 
* * % % *% 
'* So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
Jut bind him to his native mountains more.’ 


France, too, claimed the attention of the poet, 
as well as of the traveller: 


“Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please.’’ 


He boasts of having often led the “sportive 
choir” on the banks of one of their favorite 
rivers : 
‘* Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew.”’ 


And while he touches his French picture with 
some soft, some brilliant colors, he does not omit 
the shading of pride, pomp, vanity, ostentation, 


’ 


and “avarice of praise,” which he considers the 
besetting sins of her who has since delighted to 
call herself Le Grand Nation. 


The poet bestows, too, a page on Holland: 


‘* Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain.’ 


He accuses the Hollanders, however, of craft and 
fraud, and of bartering liberty itself. In fine, as 
if some grudge rankled in his mind, soiling the 
pure stream of his fancy, he denounces Holland 
as “a land of tyrants and a den of slaves,” who 
can be purchased any time for gold. Perhaps 
the spectre of a government officer haunted the 
imagination of the poet, who, of course, never 
relished an arrest for debt. 

Irary, lovely, smiling Italy, acts like a charm 
on his impulsive faculties; breathing her own 
-oft inspirations into his congenial soul : 


‘* Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 
With vernal leaves that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting, own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 
While seaborn gales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land.”’ 


His descriptions of Italy are indeed more vigor- 
ous and picturesque than those of Addison; but 
it remained for Byron and Rogers to give full 
breadth, tone, and coloring to the splendid pic- 
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ture. Byron walks through her splendid ruins 
with the gait of an emperor, his majestic form 
wrapped in the imperial purple, and his hand 
bearing the sceptre of power over all beneath and 
around, Or he seems like some mighty necro 
mancer, before whom, as he utters his mysterious 
words, the shades of departed hg: oe: and states- 
men rise in solemn assemblage, to hear their sen- 
tence pronounced in a voice which echoes the 
judgment of posterity. And then, when he apos- 
trophizes the sepulchred mistress of the world 
herself, we seem to hear the sigh of the “lone 
mother of dead empires ;” to behold the frigid fea- 
tures of the “childless and crownless Niobe of 
nations :” 
** An empty arn within her withered hands, 
W hose treasured dust was scattered long ago.’ 


It has been said by the most eminent and ele- 
gant critic of modern times, that “Our poets de- 
light, in general, in a full assemblage of persons, 
or ideas, or images, and ina rich variety of effect. 
Byron alone seems to be satisfied with single- 
ness, simplicity, and unity. His creations, whether 
of beauty or strength, are all single creations. 
He requires no grouping to give effect to his fa- 
vorites, or to tell his story. His heroines are 
solitary symbols of loveliness. His heroes stand 
alone upon marble pedestals, displaying the na- 
ked power of passion, or the wrapped-up and 
reposing energy of grief.”"* 

Goldsmith was a stranger to the dark, the im- 
passioned, and the terrible. The delight of his 
At 
the same time there is strong and sterling philos- 


genius was in gentler and kindlier emotions. 


ophy in his poetry, indicating that he not only 
composed as a poet, but felt as a man, and rea- 
soned as a member of civil society. In the con- 
clusion of his “Traveller” he gives us what 
may be regarded as the concluding reflection on 
his travels: 
«In every government, thoug! terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small of ali that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure : 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Ourown felicity we make or find.”’ 

Goldsmith returned to England in poverty anJ 
distress. His generous uncle was dead, and he mus, 
now rely entirely on himself, who had never made 
Still, his better 
genius, undespairing, whispered hope. That was 
He obtained the 


himself worthy of self-reliance. 


in him which must come out. 
place of usher in a school, accepting it with re- 
luctance, and soon quitting it with alacrity. He 
then applied to various apothecaries in London 


* Jeffrey. 
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to be employed as a jeurneyman; but his thread 
bare coat, his uncouth figure and Irish brogue, 
interposed insurmountable barriers to his suc- 
cess. At length a chemist pitied and took 
him into his laboratory. There Dr. Sleigh, a fel- 
low-student at Edinburgh, found him, and raised 
him up. He went into the practice of physic, and 
obtained plenty of patients, but scanty fees. 

Now (1757) commenced his serious literary 
exertions, which were auxiliary to his profession- 
al, though, as yet, he might be said to belong to 
the “ragged school” of medicine, as well as of 
literature. To a friend in Ireland he writes :— 
“You may easily imagine what difficulties I had 
to encounter—left, as I was, without friends, re- 
commendations, money, or impudence ; and that 
ina country where being born an Irishman was 
sufficient tokeep me unemployed. Many, in such 
circumstances, would have had recourse to the 
But with all 
my follies, I had principle to resist the one, and 
resolution to combat the other.” Inshort, he de- 
clares that, “by a very little practice as a physi- 
cian, and a very little reputation as a poet,” he 
It was, however, more ez- 


friar’s cord, or the suicide’s halter. 


’ 


made a shift to live. 
isting than living, and he thus pathetically writes 
to his reverend brother in Westmeath, how much 
“eight years of disappointment, anguish, and 
study, had worn him down:” “Imagine to your 
selfa pale, melancholy visage, with two great 
wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye dis- 
custingly severe, and a big wig. * * * I have 
thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an 
utter disgust of all that life brings with it.” 

Who would infer it from his cheerful poetry 
and genial prose ? 
thing of emergent circumstances, than a tissue in- 
terwoven with his constitution, like that of Cow- 
It was rather the passing cloud over a 


His melancholy was rather a 


per. 
naturally serene sky, than the settled gloom of 
the livelong day. Will it be believed that he was 
under arrest when he wrote that master-piece of 
gentle philosophy, the Vicar of Wakefield ? 

His friend Johnson, pitying his necessities, ob- 
tained the manuscript, and sold it for him to the 
bookseller, Newberry, for sixty pounds, and thus 
procured his release. But Newberry did not dare 
to publish it until the star of his genius and fame 
had begun to ascend to such a height above the 
literary horizon, as to attract universal admira- 
tion, and especially to fix the gaze of those who 


were capable of appreciating its superior beauty. 
The manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield lay on 
the shelf for two years, until his poem, the Trav- 


eller, so short and so sweet—a perfect gem of 
elaborate beauty—opened the way for its intro- 
duction to the world. This was in 1765. 
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Sir Walter Scott has observed, that “the ad. 
mirable ease and grace of the narrative, as wel] 
as the pleasing truth with which the principal 
characters are designed, make the Vicar of 
Wakefield one of the most delicious morsels of 
fictitious composition on which the human mind 
was ever employed. * * * The wreath of Gold- 
smith is unsullied: he wrote to exalt virtue and 
to expose vice; and he accomplished his task in 
a manner which raises him to the highest rank 
among British authors. * * * His picture is 
sketched, indeed, from common life, and is a 
strong contrast to those exaggerated and extra- 
ordinary characters and incidents which are the 
resource of those authors who make it their 
business to elevate and surprise ;” and it may be 
added, to distort nature, and distress humanity ; 
to corrupt the fountains of truth, and to derange 
the healthy functions of the soul, by inflaming its 
passions, and poisoning the pure channels of hu- 
man emotion. 

Goldsmith himself, ina letter to his brother on 
the education of his son, observes: “ Above all 
things, let him never toucha romance or a novel. 
These paint beauty in colors more charming than 
nature; and describe happiness that man never 
tastes. How delusive, how destructive, are these 
pictures of consummate bliss! They teach the 
youthful mind to sigh after beauty and happiness 
which never existed; to despise the little good 
which fortune has mixed in our cup, by expecting 
more than she ever gave; and in general, take the 
word of a man who has seen the world, and has 
studied human nature more by experience than 
precept—take my word for it, I say, that books 
teach us very little of the world.” 

The literary success of our author soon brought 
him into the company of the choice spirits of that 
elegant age—Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 


| nolds, Garrick—in whom consecutively we rec- 


ognize the first of critics, the first of orators, the 
first of painters, and the first of actors; these, 
and others of kindred, if not co-equal eminence, 
constituted a literary club, of which Goldsmith 
was no mean member, as was proved by his poem 
of Retaliation. What symposiums they enjoyed! 
what attrition of mind with mind was there wit- 
nessed! what conflicts of masculine intellects! 
what coruscations of genius, wit, satire and im- 
agination irradiated that circle of literary bon- 
vivans! What an immortal line would old 
Horace have penned, had he lived after them. 
and been permitted to look in upon them! 

In the department of comedy, Goldsmith was 
successful. He was himself indeed at times quite 
the impersonation of comedy. There was a hu- 


morous twist in his brain, which misfortune itself, 
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and her companion melancholy, could never erad- Vicar of Wakefield, the Traveller, and the De 
icate. In some minds it would have turned to _ serted Village, each of which presented a com 
a moral abscess, diseasing their entire consti- plete and beautiful picture, the colors of which 
tution. In him it was really a vital, happy in- are fresh and glowing to this hour. In the Her 
fluence, a secret agent, disinfecting melancholy, | mit we discern an elegance of imagination, a 
and scattering those murky vapors so prone to — tenderness of sentiment, and a sweetness of ver 
gather round and obstruct the sunlight of genius. sification, which justify its universal popularity 
Nay, his genius even created out of them the most | Johnson pronounced him “a man of such variety 
varied and enchanting forms of beauty. Fantas- of powers and such felicity of performance, that 
tic they were at times, but exhilarating to the he always seemed to do best that which he was 
vision. Hence his comedy of “The Goodnatured — doing; a man‘who had the art of being minute 


5? 
Man,” is in many points a reflected image of him- —_ without tediousness, and general without confu 












self in certain passages of his varied life. In sion; whose language was copious without exu 





some of his moods he was perfectly Sheridanie. berance, exact without constraint, and easy 
His best comedy is “She stoops to conquer.” , without weakness.” The great critic said that he 
It was received with shouts of applause, inter- even did a foolish thing well. His poetic lines 
mingled with an occasional hiss from the tongue | were revised and corrected again and again. 
of envy; an additional tribute to its excellence. | His prose was seldom altered. He had alternate 
Johnson gravely declared, ex cathedra, that “no fits of incessant and exhausting literary labor, and 
comedy had for many years so exhilarated an au- | of equally exhausting indulgence, both of which, 
dience.” The experience of the author here too _ joined to the neglect of wholesome exercise, un- 
contributed to the verisimilitude of his composi- — settled the foundations of his health, and conducted 
tion, His life was a series of serio-comic passa- him toa premature dissolution. Let his example 
ges. His death occurred in 1774, at the early age | serve as a warning to the living scholar. 
of forty-five, interrupting his further literary His dust reposes in Westminster Abbey, in the 
plans, or rather intentions, for there was little of | “Poet's corner,” near that of Gray, and his monu 
plan or system in his desultcry mind. His life, | ment is adorned with a Latin inscription by his 
like his works, might be said to be miscellaneous. | friend Johnson, who loved him in life, and lament 





















Single productions, however, there were, like the | ed him in death. 
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Lamp of even! Thy stellar train 
Orb of Heaven! My thoughts enchain, 
Of life, and light, and love ;— And soothe my inmost soul. 





Sorrowful star, 
Shining afar, 
In azure robes above ;— 





Oh! sweet the hours 
"Mid fairy bowers, 
Whilst golden shadows beam 








, The stars confess, Thro’ Heaven's hall— 
’Tis thou canst bless Whose rays recall 
The lover's revelry :— A smile—a sunny dream. 





"Tis thy soft fire 
That wakes the lyre 
To strains of minstrelsy. 





When rose-bud hues 
Absorb the dews, 
And sip the silver shower, 








Empress of Night! Then thou art seen 
Mistress of Light! With smiles serene, 






With pensive pleasure roll :-— Granting earth thy dower 
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Thou hast a tongue 
That ne’er has wrung 
The throbbing heart of care : 
Thy rays ne’er smiled 
At Sorrow’s child, 
Or mock’d at pale Despair. 


A NIGHT 


Surety the calm eye of our reason may view 
with leniency, if not with favor, that olden phi- 
losophy, which, soaring to the stars, drew from 
them its faith and teachings, whereby the myste- 
ries of fate were solved, and the veil lifted that 


hides from mortal ken the destinies of men. If | 


we, in our wiser day, are made to consider the 
astrologer among the dazzled votaries of false 


science, the long array of dreamers who have in |; 


one age or other reared up their splendid fabrics 
of delusion ; yet as the eye wanders off amid the 


countless hosts, holding their festival in the pal- | 


ace-halls of night, calm, solemn, magnificent, and 
reachless, do we not ask ourselves how much of 
truth may not have blended with the errors they 
taught ‘—how much of the divine light of reason 
may not have mingled its rays with the strange 
and fitful gleam of the fancies, that lit up the se- 
Who is there 
that does not feel a new and gentle influence steal- 


crets of their Heaven-daring lore? 


ing over the heart, the feverish pulse of passion 
subdued, a vague longing appeased, and high, 
pure, and lovely aspirations springing angel-like 
from the heart, as the spirit mounts up and 
drinks the beams of the silver stars rolling on 
forever, far, far from earth and its scenes of 


stern strife and delirious mirth—the “low, sweet 


music of humanity,” and the play and roar of the 
tierce enginery of life around 
this power and charm be theirs, if some m ysteri- 
ous sway, some latent control over human exist- 
ence, had not been assigned them ? 


for their communing as something purer and bet- 
ter than aught else we may know? And have 
they not ever been to us a delight and worship? 
Who cannot recall the undefinable emotion that 
bound the young mind, when, from some favorite 
leafy nook, it noted the springing and growth of 
the stars, from their first tremulous glimmer to 





Why should | 
we so turn from earth and all it affords, and long 


When morning breaks 
O’er lucid lakes, 

Thou bid’st the skies farewell, 
Till twilight gray 
Succeeds the day, 

And Phoebus’ sheen dispel. 


REVERY. 


their tideful, steady beaming? To what stores 
of wild marvel and musing did they not give 
birth? Not more beautiful and quivering the 
wondrous gems flashing deeper on the twilight, 
than the thousand images brightly clustering 
round the spirit! How the gaze grew fixed and 
lustrous with vague contemplation, and the cheek 
tingled with the flush of sweet, but oh, how im- 
possible dreamings! And now, though years 
have come; and life, with all that makes its beau- 
ty, nobleness, and joy, and its unwelcome, relent- 
less revealings as well; manhood, with its energies 
and aims, its attainments and desirings, its ties 
and estrangements, have girded us round with 
changes that startle us in the hush of-midnight 
until we question ourselves if we be indeed the 
same ; yet shine they on without any variableness, 
unreached, undimmed by aught that writes 
“passing away” on the fair and glorious things 
of time, and flings shadow and blight on our own 
outward and inward being. And oh, that an hour 
should come when we feel half rebuked by their 
serene wakefulness, lest the disguise of some un- 
gentle thought be pierced; that they should burn 
on brightly as when they first sang together, as 
in mockery over the spirit’s vanished lustre, its 
light and radiant wing drooping and tarnished 


| with the weight and dust of earth. 
And why should | 


And when that doth take or show 

Aught of stain upon its snow, 

Lives no mortal artisan 

‘That can make it bright again. 
And knowing, feeling all this, how do we sigh for 
the fadeless allotment of the stars! that we, like 
them, were arrayed in pristine loveliness and 
fairness, and marred not the goodly company of 
God's creation! that we too stood amid the shining 
order and hymning harmony of the universe, free 
from one dimming trace or discordant ogodiaaiel 
diate with the Beautrrvt,choired with the Perrect: 
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Strangely sometimes do thoughts and wishes 
like these visit us. Have we been a reveller? Is 
the hot flush yet upon the cheek ¢ 
sounds yet linger in the ear, and the lovely forms 


Do the sweet 


of the waltzers yet hang upon the vision? Let but 
some solitary star, some lone watcher until dawn, 
greet our aching eye, and how does the revel and 
its train fade from the mind! How are the ora- 
cles long silent within us stirred, and the hushed 
soul awed by their solemn responses, teaching us 
that the ravishment of music and the dear witch- 
ery of woman’s smile, the sparkling of wit and 
the pouring of wine, the impassioned lip and the 


warm clasp, though they may wake the thrill of | 


rapture in our hearts until the pulses leap and the 
eye is suffused, yet leave us with a key unstruck, 
a capacity unreached, a void unsounded. What 
a high and prophetic mission do the stars not ful- 
fil at such a moment! They tell of a clime 
where no secret misgiving, no restless pining is 
the faithful attendant of every pleasure; no 
quenchless thirsting follows the quaffing of enjoy- 
ment; but where all tender and lofty yearning is 
lost in complete realization; where the soul 
dwells inan elysium of satisfying, divinest happi- 
ness, and its chords, here shrined and mute, are 
fanned by low and gentle airs, and pour out in 
full tide their inner and most entrancing store. 
Arewe of the eager and half-maddened ones that 
throng the mountain-passes of life, where meet in 
rude conflict the wary and strong, marshalled to the 
haughty trumpetings of ambition? On boid, tri- 
umphant pinion mount we to the proud empy- 
rean of our highest hopes? Is the trophy won— 
the bright guerdon of our burning wishes held in 
our moistened palm ¢ And for this do men speak 
our praises, and yield us admiring tribute? are 
we courted and flattered by the high and gifted? 
Do the beautiful come, too, and “read the lan- 
guage of our brow as if it were the talisman of 
love?” Yet there are moments when heaviest 
sadness fills the mind. The fine, trembling ten- 
sion of desire over with the excitement of pursuit, 
the transport that at first attends the winning of 
an object subsided with its longer keeping into 





a calmer feeling, we are left to ponder more 
freely the pains and costs endured so long and 
rendered so unsparingly to make it ours; and 
then we ask whether the pleasure of success af 
fords an adequate recompense for the protracted 
and severe training of the mind, the harsh disci 
pline, the rude repressing of every lighter impulse 
and feeling, the restless chafings of the curbed 
spirit, the jaded nerve and lagging vein, the ago- 
ny that comes with the thought that time or ac 
cident may fdrestall us, and remove the prize yet 
to be won, the goal yet to be obtained, our aspi- 
rings uncrowned, our dreamings unrealized. More 
than all, a sense of loneliness is ours, though the 
smiles of a brilliant crowd may greet us. Guaily, 
like those around, we may wear the light armory 
of courtesy and compliment, but as our motives 
and seekings are laid in divergent paths, we can 
have but few real thoughts or sympathies in 
common. In such a moment, as we turn away, 
weary, desolate, despondent, with a weight on 
our hearts and a dull fever on the brain, and the 
eye is lifted to “the brightness of the firmament,” 
what a soothing calm and holy quiet steal uncon- 
sciously over the perturbed spirit, until its wild 
passion-waves sink and tremble into rest. Other 
and brighter hopes and joys are our own too, then ; 
hopes that, wandering from earth to heaven, have 
already caught the lyre of a seraph! joys whose 
consummation is in a realm where the sweet 
sound and the glad vision swell not the dirge or 
triumphs of decay. Well might we then deem 
the stars bright links of spiritual connection be- 
tween this life and one without strife, unrest, or 
anxiety, hanging their myriad lamps of ineffable 
radiance like beacons of hope to guide and lure 
us to our Eden-home, the Great Bevonp-—-return- 
ing again and again, as in vigils of love, to our 
earthly sphere, cheering us through the lonely 
hour, cherishing our heavenward aspirations, stir- 
ring within us beautiful dreams of paradise, until 
the spirit, strong and divinely free, wings its 
flight and bends its plumes at the veiled shrine, 
guarded by seraphim. , 
Jerome A. Maney. 


Ye glittering lamps that gem the arch of night, 
Are ye let down from heaven to give earth light? 
Shedding a spirit effluence bright and pure, 

To guide us upward whither ye allure? 

Beam to our souls, bright galaxy of even, 

And fill them with the holy light of heaven. Eb. 





CHLUM TERRAQUE. 


IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN. 


Hicn Heaven was hushed! The realm of sound 

Not one faint note gave forth; while all around 

Earth’s listening borders, silence, sad, profound, 

A stern dominion held, nor was one echo found. 

"Twas expectation all; Earth raised her trembling eye 

To where Heaven's angry brow frowned darkening in the sky ; 
While the dread vials of o’erflowing wrath 

Seemed bursting through their seals to whelm her blighted path. 


Now distant mutterings roll along the sky; 

Before an angry blast the black clouds fly ; 

Old giant oaks like feeble saplings fall, 

While terror veils the Earth with a funereal pall. 

Then flashes the electric flame—a ghastly smile 

Glimmers o’er Heaven's high front; and fiercely, while 

O’er timid Earth that gleam of sadness streams, 

The darkness with its lurid glare struggling for victory seems. 


The instant passed, and then more lowering than before 
Heaven hid her face; and weaker Earth once more 

In sympathetic gloom her features veiled, 

And through the murky air Egypt's night palpable prevailed. 
Then crashed the thunderbolt; and in that hour, 

As Heaven triumphant laughed in conscious power, 

Earth bowed and trembled, ’neath the whelming shock, 
From highest snow-clad peak to base of shivering rock. 


At this confession of her power high Heaven appeared appeased, 
Though anger strove with pity yet, and each her bosom seized. 
Earth suppliant lay before her ;—to ask is to receive ; 

For it is sweet to pardon—to punish is to grieve. 


The pitying eye of Heaven with gushing tears runs o’er— 
On Earth’s repentant bosom the glittering gemlets pour ; 
The sombre pall of clouds is sundered now in twain, 
And Heaven is smiling through her tears and Earth glows bright again. 
While smiling thus, and thus dissolved in tears, 
On Heaven's bright arch a brighter arch appears; 
A beauteous bridge of smiles by either side conveys 
Heaven's blessings down to Earth, to Heaven Earth’s grateful praise. 
Motrcs. 










CARDINAL RICHELIEU A PLAYWRIGHT. 


FREE AFTER OETTINGER. 


BY C. B. BURKHARDT. 











Ir is the year 1635, and we stand in front To the left of the Cardinal we perceive M. 
of the Palais Cardinal. Only a single room of | Pierre Corneille, who, as a young man of nine- 
all the apartments of the palace seems lighted | teen, had already written “Melite,” a five-act 
up. | comedy in verse, which has since kept possession 

In this room, the arrangements of which bear || of the stage; a rising genius, whose talent is ap- 
the impress of princely luxuriousness, six men || preciated and envied by none more than by the 
are seated around a table. If my reader permits | Cardinal, who passes a sleepless night over every 
me, I will introduce them, one after the other. fresh triumph of the young Corneille. 

The principal personage of the circle, seated These five gentlemen, to whom the Cardinal 
upon a violet.velvet armchair, is the Cardinal, || had confided the plan of a comedy, entitled “Les 
Count Armand du Plessis-Richelieu, the atlas of || Tuileries,” designed by himself, had together 
half a century, upon whose shoulders rests the || worked out that plan, and had to-night laid the 
throne of the thirteenth Louis, and whose hand || production before the Cardinal.. 
grasps the fate of France ; that same ambitious Boisrobert, who had to read many a scene, in 
Richelieu, who, not satisfied with the purple of || which the Cardinal found something to alter, four 
spiritual and temporal power, endeavors to grasp || or five times over, was greatly rejoiced when the 
the laurel with which the Muse of poetry adorns || reading was concluded. 
the brows of her favorites. “ Messieurs,” said the Cardinal, “ you have done 

A little to the right of the Cardinal we observe || very well. I shall see that your piece, or rather 
M. Francois le Metel de Boisrobert, the counsellor || mine, is at once put up for rehearsal. The com- 
and amuser of his Eminency, a living encyclo- | edy will and must please, for the idea ¥ 
pedia of a thousand funny and witty thoughts, | “Is your Eminency’s, consequently eminent,” 
with which he understands so well to smooth the || observed Boisrobert. 
wrinkles upon the forehead of his distinguished Richelieu felt flattered by his fool's remark. 
patron, that Citois, the physician of the Cardinal “T am curious to ascertain,” he said, “ what 
when the latter was ill and had quarrelled with || impression our comedy will make upon our great 
his court-fool, would prescribe no other medicine || critic, M. Theophrast Renaudot.” 
than “ recipe Boisrobert.” “That good man,” observed Rotrou, “under- 

By the side of Boisrobert, we observe M. Guil- || stands of poetry about as much as a blind man of 
laume Colletet, a poet, who has written a few || colors.” 





































mediocre odes and sonnets. “The shoemaker ought to have stuck to his 
The neighbor of Colletet is Mons. Claude de || last,” remarked Colletet. 
LEtoile, a playwright, who has worked for the “The want of patients,” added L’Etoile, “ in- 


last five years upon a comedy, “ L’Intrigue des || duced him to turn his back to medicine, and to 
Filoux,” and cannot complete it; a poet who, like || invent newspaper writing.” 

Montagne, reads every scene to his housekeeper, “ That is to say,” remarked Boisrobert, “he now 
who understands as much of poetry as a calf does prescribes his emetics in the form of journal arti- 
of astronomy. cles.” 

By the side of L’Etoile sits M. Jean de Rotrou, “Doctor Renaudot,” replied Corneille, “is a 
the Scribe or Buckstone ofthat day, a man of the || man of rare talents. He may be a mediocre 
world, and a passionate gamester, who very often, physician, and yet a man of fine acquiremente, 
when in want of money, writes a piece in a single To me, at least, his ‘Gazette de France’ is 
night, and who in this manner has poured more |) as instructive as entertaining. True, he often 
than thirty out of his coat-sleeve already. | gives us a bitter pill to swallow, but we cannot 
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deny that he frequently hits the right nail upon 
the head.” 


“* Clericus clericum, non decimat, ” 


answered Boisrobert; “the Doctor praises Cor- 
neille, and Corneille praises the Doctor.” 

The Cardinal, envious of the praise which Re- 
naudot had bestowed upon Corneille’s genius, 
smiled at the remark of his favorite fool. 

“T would praise him,” replied the author of 
“Medea,” “even if he found fault with me; for 
censure, if instructive, does not offend me.” 

“ But every blockhead can find fault,” remarked 
Rotrou. 

“For my part,” said Corneille, “I am of opin- 
ion, that fault-finding requires more talent than 
does praise. I can easily laud the worst produc- 
tion, for the very simple reason that it pleases 
me ; but censure, in order to convince, must pro- 
duce stronger motives than this.” 

“Then did M. Renaudot praise your ‘Medea’ 
merely because it pleased him %” 

“M. Boisrobert would say by this that my 
‘Medea’ is a bad production. I honor every opin- 
ion, for tastes differ. Your own tragi-comedy, 
‘Pirandre et Lisimene,’ would not take at all with 
the public, yet it pleased me.” 

“Really,” exclaimed the satirist, who sud- 


denly lost his part. “ Well, I am glad to hear 
it.” 

“Thou art a vain fool,” said the Cardinal, who 
was greatly vexed to perceive that a single flat- 
tering word of Corneille had such an effect upon 


his favorite. “We must never,” he continued, 
“place too much faith in the opinion of one per- 
son only. The public is the only competent 
judge.” 

“Your Eminency will pardon the observation 
that I do not at all share your opinions upon this 
point. Even old Horace compared the public to 
a monster of many heads and little brain. If we 
consider that among every ten auditors, two may 
be capable of something like a judgment, we may 
find that among five hundred auditors, there are 
at least four hundred incapable of judging. For 
my part, I confess, that the appreciation of a sin- 
gle talented man encourages me more than the 
praise of the million.” 

“The old poets of Greece had a different opin- 
ion on that point,” said the Cardinal. “The ap- 
plause of the masses was their main object. 
Aristophanes, the lash of whose satire did not 
even spare the gods, was delighted when the 
people, after the performance of his ‘Clouds,’ gave 
him a crown of olives. schylus triumphed 
most when, at the performance of his ‘ Eumenides,’ 

women were so overcome by the horrors of his 
tragedy, that they fainted and had to be carried 
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away. The ‘Andromache’ of Euripides produced 
a similar impression. The aged Sophocles died 


| of joy, when he heard that his ‘ Antigone’ had 
| taken the prize at the Olympic games. The ap- 


plause of an individual is soon lost; the appro- 
bation of a nation lives forall time. But enough 
for to-night ; midnight is past, and my mind and 
body long for rest.” 

The guests rose, and left the Palais Cardinal. 


IT. 


A few days after, each of the five authors re- 
ceived the following note from his Eminency : 
“Some evenings ago, we conversed about the 
treck poets. With this, as a token of my grati- 
tude, you will receive a rare edition of Euripides, 
which, on account of the engravings I have added, 
may not be unwelcome to you. 
“ RICHELIEU.” 
The edition was one of Aldus, of the year 1503. 
Five engravings accompanied each copy. Each 
of these engravings was a well executed check for 
a thousand livres; the gross amount of the pres- 
ent was, consequently, no less than 25,000 livres. 
We have cardinals and ministers now-a-days, 
but among them all not one Duke Armand du 
Plessis-Richelieu. 


Ill. 


Three months after this, the first performance 
of the comedy “Les Tuileries,” designed by 
Richelieu, and written, as we have seen, by his 
five assistants, took place at court. The Cardinal 
had caused the piece to be produced in really 
fairy-like splendor. In the middle of the sa/on 
was the so-called “bane des auteurs,” which was 
occupied by Messrs. Boisrobert, Rotrou, Colletet. 
L’Etoile, and Corneille. 

Not far from this coterie was seated Dr. Theo- 
phrast Renaudot, the first journalist of France, 
the founder of the (still existing) “Gazette de 
France,” who obtained of Louis XIII. the exclu- 
sive privilege of the publication of that paper for 
himself and heirs. Renaudot, as many other ed- 
itors, loved money dearly, and although his medi- 


‘cal practice and his paper brought him a rich and 


abundant income, he was not satisfied, but loaned 
money upon pledges like a common pawnbroker. 

His avarice indeed made him more hated than 
even his frequent bitter satire; but Renaudot, 
who was every inch a journalist, thought with 
Caligula : oderint dum metuant. And he attained 
his end, for Paris in those days contained few 
persons so much feared as the editor of the “ Ga 
zette de France.” All the artists, from Mendori 
down to the lowest supernumerary, trembled be- 
neath the quill of Dr. Renaudot. All the female 
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artists, from the leading tragedy queen, down to || nota syllable. The Cardinal, who now and then 
the lowest figurante, courted him, or rather his secretly peeped from behind the King’s back at 
journal. He in return was civil to them all, but — the journalist, endeavored, scene after scene, to 
especially to the little blue-eyed, plump soubret- | read in the other's features the impression pro 
ta, the charming demoiselle Clélie, who felt herself | duced upon his mind. The knight of the pen, 
no little flattered, to be allowed to put in a word | however, had his features so decidedly under his 
here and there when he concocted his critiques, | command, that he remained perfectly serious at 
and often pouted when the Doctor praised one of | the most entertaining scenes, to the no small an 
her rivals more than herself. From these brief | noyance of his Eminency. 

remarks the reader can perceive, that things were The first act was over, and had been upon the 
no different then from what they are now. I will | whole very favorably received by the auditory. 
admit that times may change, but human nature | After a short pause, the second act began, which 
is always the same. also seemed to please. In the third act, however, 

The King and the entire court honored the first | some lengthened speeches occurred which delayed 

performance with their presence. Queen Anna, _ the development of the plot, and thereby cast a 
of Austria, surrounded by the brilliant circle of | shade over the favorable impression produced by 
her ladies of honor, sat at the right of her illus- | the first two. The fourth act was weaker and 
trious husband, at whose left the Cardinal, Duke | more dragging still ; the audience began to feel 
of Richelieu, had taken a seat. Amidst the la- | some of that unpleasant sensation vulgarly called 
dies of honor, Mademoiselle Louise de La Fayette | ennui. In the fifth act, this unpleasant sensation 
was the most distinguished by the brilliancy of | increased to that degree, scene after scene, that 
her beauty, but more than that, by the glory of her | the Queen, Cing-Mars, de Thou, and in fact all, 
angelic purity and innocence. Eventhenshe had , who inwardly disliked the Cardinal, used this op- 
impressed Louis XIII. with an irresistible admi- . portunity to punish his ambition, and openly 
ration. Not far from this most beautiful of | practised the courtly art of yawning, which put 
women, stood one of the handsomest men of the | his Eminency more and more in a rage. It is 
court, the Marquis de Cing-Mars, Captain of the | said that the Emperor Caligula, in a fit of pas- 
body-guards, and favorite of the King, the same | sion at one time, wished that the whole Roman 
Cing-Mars, whose influence even then excited the | population had but one head, that he might sever 
jealousy and hatred of the Cardinal; by the side it at a blow. The Duke de Richelieu, when he 
of Cing-Mars was the Intendant of the Royal | found that the King by his side had fallen asleep, 
Library, Frangois Auguste de Thou, the eldest | and that the rest of the audience was yawning, 
son of the celebrated historian; these two were | felt a similar fury. He acknowledged on the fol- 
like Damon and Pythias in their friendship. In lowing day, to his fool Boisrobert, that he wished 
the background watched the cunning factotum of | that the audience had had but one nose which he 
the Cardinal, the notorious Capuchin, Pater Jo- | might wring, since it could not scent the beauties 
sephdu Tremblay. At the rightofthe Capuchin | of his play. 

was Jacques Gaffarel, the celebrated librarian, The curtain fell. The play was over. His 
and at his left Dr. Citois, the first physician of | Majesty, the King, who had already graciously 
his Emineney. Among the female portion of the | commenced snoring, had to be awakened by the 
spectators not belonging to the court, the most | Queen. When he awoke, he was pleased to ex- 
beautiful Marion De Lorme, then twenty-three | press his admiration of the Cardinal's play, and 
years of age, and beloved by the Marquis de _ applauded so loudly that the whole court, as a 
Cinq-Mars, was most distinguished by the youth- | matter of etiquette, though a contre cour, was 
ful freshness of her charms. By her side sat | compelled to follow the royal example. 
Magdalene de Scudery, a talented but extremely After the performance, a ball took place. The 
ugly authoress, whose face formed the contrast of | King was pleased to take Demoiselle de La Fay- 
day and night with that of her fair neighbor. | ette, and the Queen the Marquis de Cinq-Mars, for 

The play commenced. The expectations of all | the first dance. 

Were excited to the highest pitch, for the whole , “Well, sweet lady,” inquired Louis XIIL, 
city knew that the originator of the comedy was , “how were you pleased with the comedy of our 
hone other than Cardinal Richelieu, the most premier?” 

hated yet most feared man in all France. There “ Sire, I lack the courage to tell you the truth.” 
Was, with the exception of the weak King, not an “Fear nothing, fair lady; the Cardinal cannot 
auditor present who was not all ear and atten- | overhear us, for, annoyed at the bad success of 
tion. The most attentive, however, was Doctor : his play, he pretended illness, and has already 
Theophrast Renaudot, who did not lose a word, ' gone home.” 
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“Then I will venture to tell your Majesty that | 


it would be a great misfortune for France if the 
Cardinal, Duke de Richelieu, were not a better 
statesman than dramatist.” 

“ You are right, Mademoiselle,” said the King. 


“Eh bien, Marquis, what think you of this | 
comedy ¢” inquired Anna of Austria of her — 


partner. 
“Madame,” replied the cavalier, “I find the 
play as unbearable as its author.” 


“Spoken from my very soul,” said the Queen. | 
“ Early to-morrow morning I shall visit Doctor | 


Renaudot.” 
“ And what for ?” 


“To request him not to spare this wretched — 


production in his next number.” 

“But how do you think you can give him cour- 
age enough to do that ?” 

“T have a talisman.” 

“Which is—— ?” 

“ My purse,” replied Cing-Mars. 


IV. 


Five days after the production of the comedy, 
there appeared in the “Gazette de France” a 


most biting critique, which so enraged the Cardi- | 


nal that he said to Pater Joseph, his confidant in 
everything ; 


LINES 


“ Dost know, Joseph, who is the author of this 
miserable piece of malice ?” 

“ Who?” in return inquired the Capuchin. 

“ None other than Cing-Mars.” 

“And what justifies your Eminency in that 
belief?” 

“T have certainty. One of my spies saw the 
carriage of the Marquis at the door of this mise- 
| rable journalist, on the morning after the produc- 
| tion of my piece.” 

“ Ah, then your suspicions are very just.” 

“This Cinq-Mars is my deadly enemy. Sooner 
or later, he must fall.” 


¥ 


The Cardinal was a man of his word. 

Seven years after the performance of the com- 
edy, it was on the twelfth of September, 1642, 
the Damon and Pythias of France, Henry Coiffier, 
Marquis de Cinq-Mars, and Frangois Auguste de 
Thou, were publicly executed at the market-place 
of Lyons, for high treason. 

The Cardinal survived his enemy only a few 
| months. He died on the fourth of December, 
1642, aged fifty-eight. 

Eleven years after, on the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
'| ber, the first journalist of France, Doctor Theo- 
| phrast Renaudot, breathed his last. 





ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS COLE. 


BY NEBULA. 


Ox thou, who walkest on the lonely shore 

Of the broad sea, that rolleth evermore— 
Pale, speechless sentinel ! whose eager eye 
Doth every bark that launcheh out espy, 
Watching its progress till the last faint gleam 
Of the white sail fades, like a tender dream! 
I see thee SORROW ! on this solemn night 


Stretching thy pallid arms, toward the dear light 

That fainteth in the dark! Thy voice hath said, 

Weep for the dead! aye, for the noble dead! 

The lips whose words have touched sad hearts with bloom, 
As quiet rain brings violets round the tomb ; 

The hand that pressed on beauty’s brow admired, 

With benediction, saintly and inspired ; 





THE BEREAVED. 








The eye, in whose untroubled depths of blue, 
Bright shores and starry skies were imaged true ; 
The heart whose impulse, clear and cheerful, streamed 
O’er golden sands, and gems that upward gleamed ;— 
The earth has lost them all ! 

Then for the dead 
Oh, mortal, weep! Weep for the noble dead! 
Mourn with the mountains high and valleys mild, 
The river, forests, and the rocky wild! 
For they do mourn, as they have lost the mind 
That from their loveliness a life divined. 
Will not the Spring weep too, when she hath come 
And found him gone? Oh, then around his home, 
She'll bind the rainbow, on her softest showers, 
And for his children bring the sweetest flowers ! 
And Autumn proud, with his majestic train, 
Sweeping across the golden hills again, 
Like Indian chief, with plumed and crested head, 
Shall pause, with folded arms, to mourn the dead. 
Oh mortal weep! because that noble heart 
Left incomplete its dream of glorious art, 
That like th’ unfinished shaft, of sculpture rare, 
Stands on the pathless height, in chill and silent air‘ 


Thus Sorrow breath'd upon the sighing gale 
Her requiem echo to the funeral wail, 

When lo! another on the lonely shore 

Of the broad sea that rolleth evermore, 
With folded wings a kneeling angel form, 
Sweet smiling Faith look’d far beyond the storm ; 
Where sorrow saw the light of Genius die 
In utter darkness on her deluged eye, 

And gazing on the stars that shine on high 
With beams as quenchless as Eternity, 
Said. “ Mortal, for thyself thy tears be shed, 
Immortal! weep not for the sainted dead.” 


ee 


THE BEREAVED. 


BY MARION H. RAND. 


The subject of the following lines was, in the short space of thirteen months, deprived by death of a 
“ister, wife, and two lovely children, having lost a third two years previously. 
Oh, stricken one ! oh, mourner pale and tearful! 
On whom the hand of God lies heavily, 
Still in thy withering agony, half fearful 
Lest thou shouldst lose the remnant left to thee ; 
Can’st thou not trust the loving hand that taketh 
Thy lost ones but in higher spheres to move, 
The ties that bind thee to this sad world breaketh, 
To give thee treasures in the world above} 


Tis but to teach thee how all things are fleeting, 
Weaning thee from this scene of cares and thorns: 
‘Tis to prepare thee for the joyous meeting, 
When life eternal on thy spirit dawns. 
VOL, IX. NO. IX, 27 
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God chasteneth the son whom most He loveth, 
And but afflicts to make him truly blest, 

In a mysterious way He ever moveth, 
But soon or late we feel His way is best. 


Sore have thy trials been and multiplying 
Like the dark storm clouds brooding o’er head ; 
Not one, nottwo; beneath the sod low lying, 
Five of thy cherished ones are with the dead. 
I wonder not that desolate and lonely, 
Thine eye still wonders to each vacant seat, 
And longings rise, but for one moment only, 
The unforgotten smiles again to meet. 


It is not long since in thy cheerful dwelling, 
Children, wife, sisters, clustered ’round the hearth, 
And joy and pride within thy bosom swelling, 
Thou wert too happy for a child of earth. 
Thy heart too closely ‘round thy loved ones clinging, 
Forgot almost who gave and who could take ; 
Who, while fresh flowers upon thy pathway flinging, 
Prepared the chastisement that spell to break. 


There was a voice whose tones like music sounded, 
A face in other eyes than thine deemed fair, 

A lightsome footstep that to meet thee bounded, 
Sprung to thy bosom, fondly nestled there. 

First in the household band, thy first-born sickened, 
Watched almost breathlessly through hours of pain ; 

Till God in mercy, Death’s sad errand quickened, 
And called thy darling to himself again. 


Two fleeting years passed by and this first sorrow, 
Had lost its bitter sting of agony, 
And bright hued fancies robed each coming morrow, 
With hopes as radiant as in days gone by. 
Cloudless life’s vista shone once more before thee, 
But was thy heart from earthly idols weaned ; 
Had not forgetfalness again crept o’er thee, 
As clingingly on earthly props it leaned ? 


Thou hadst a gentle sister, self-denying, 
And lovely in a life of usefulness, 
Ever forgetful of herself, and trying 
To smooth the path of suffering and distress. 
Suddenly from thy midst she too was taken, 
To whom on earth a weary way was given ; 
Calmly she slept in hope and faith unshaken, 
And her pure spirit wakened up in Heaven. 


Still thou wert hopeful ; each affliction sharing 
With warm affection, it was meekly borne, 

But a far darker tempest was preparing 
To burst upon thee, oh! thou stricken one ! 

The young and loving wife to whom was plighted 
The early blossoms of thy love and faith, 

The brightest star that e’er thy dwelling lighted, 
Faded forever from thy earthly path. 























MIRANDA. 


In thy full cup of sorrow, overflowing, 


Dark drops of anguish mingled yet once more, 
Two fair young buds in strength and beauty growing, 
The fell destroyer from thy hearth-stone bore. 
Did not the spirit of their angel mother 
¢ Plead that her babes might follow her to rest ? 
’T was the /ast pang to yield them to another, 
Ere she obeyed her Saviour's glad behest. 


Weep not for her, the sainted one, now reaping 
The harvest of her love and tenderness, 

Weep not for them, the innocent escaping ° 
The woes that must attend the motherless. 

Weep not for them to whom their God hath given 
A crown of glory, an eternal home ; 

This is a dark world—there is light in Heaven, 


MIRANDA. 





SEE 


she had heard of one most dear to her laid on a 
bed of suffering and death, and she was fain to 
fly to him and hear the last faint blessing of his 
dying lips. 


and through the rocky dells ; and in the chase her 
queenly form had oft been “first in at the death ;” 
but now her fluttering heart was drowning with 
its grief, and though she waits impatient of the 
lingering groom's delay, there is a trembling 
woman weakness in her breast that shrinks from 
what awaits her. "Tis not the path of peril that 
she dreads, *tis not the mountain torrent that she 
must ford, or’the dark ravine to be leapt, in 
whose wild depths bleach the bones of many 
victims. No, the terrors that now move her, lie 
beyond them all. She knows the fearful pesti- 
lence is poisoning the vital air, where he she 
loves so ardently is throbbing out of life. She 
cannot hope to stay his parting breath ; she can- 
not hope for aught but one kind look, the last, 
and then despair. But she is gone, and o’er the 
dangerous path, the mountain torrent, and the 
dark ravine, her steed has borne her like the 
wind. And now athwart the desolate campagna 
Where the malaria makes the atmosphere the 
breathing of the tomb, she flies to bless the dying 
with her smile. She stands beside his scarcely 
conscious form. She bends and listens to his 
lessening breath, holding her own to hear, and 
shrieks in agony, “He is gone!” That piercing 
cry has called him back to consciousness. His 
languid lids unclose, and on her weeping agony 
he casts a smile of tenderest love. “Bless thee, 





Mourner, be patient, till He bid thee come. 


(FROM THE ITALIAN ) 


THERE Was an air of sadness on her brow, for , 





It had been her delight to dash | 
with him on fiery courser over the pleasant hills | 





PLATE. 





Miranda; this is kind to venture thus thy pre- 
cious life for mine. Would God we were together 
in that mountain air which thou hast left, that I 
might leave thee safe; but oh! ‘tis double death 
to die and thou on the campagna.” “Think not 
of me,Alphonso ; think of the heaven before thee, 
and of the love which shall survive the grave, 
and make our spirits sharers of the same blessed 
ness hereafter.” Hark! what is that terrific peal 
and what that hurtling tempest that makes earth 
to reel from her foundations? ‘Tis the tremen 
dous hurricane that with its besom sweeps over 
| the campagna, and with lightning-fires chastens 
the poisoned air. Fast falls the torrent shower, 
| and soon the bow of promise in the setting sun 
glitters of hope. The open casement drinks in 
the cooling mountain breeze; the breath of home 
thrills through Miranda's frame, and her Alphon- 
so feels its power and draws a longer breath. The 
heavens have smiled upon her lofty faith, her 
self-denying magnanimity of love, and the death- 
angel has received the mandate “spare!” An- 
other week, and slowly but with gratitud® and 
| joy, the lovers seek their home. The hours that 
| measured her impatient flight to him, are days 
on their return; but oh! the swiftness of the hap- 
py years when health again glows in his cheek 
and hers, and vows have made them one. No 
| sadness now is hers when she assumes the habit 
for the chase or fearful mountain ride. She 
knows the angels that preserved her through the 
torrent, pestilence, and storm, and brought her 
dear Alphonso from the very margin of the 
grave, will be to both the same kind guardians to 





the last. GxorGE. 












A CHRISTENING TOKEN FOR LITTLE ALICE. 


—_— 


BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


— | 


| woutp a worthy offering bring 
For thee,—the latest born,— 

Worthy the youth and innoeence 
Of thy baptismal morn. 

Gems are too radiant for thy brow, 
And golden gifts unmeet, 

The lore of books;thou hast not learned, 
Nay, these thou shalt not greet. 


For I have twined a frail bouquet 
Of summer's purest flowers, 
Nurtured to bursting loveliness 
By sunlight, and by showers. 
The dew yet lingering in their bells,— 
Emblems of thee in truth, 
For thou this morn hast offered up 
To Heaven, “the dew of youth.” 


With fond and yet with trembling love, 
Thy father’s hand hath traced 

The holy cross upon thy brow, 
Which ne’er can be effaced ;_ 

And though thy star-like eyes unclose 
Upon a world of care,— 

Thou shalt be shielded from the frost 
With blessing, and with prayer. 


Oh, fervently my heart accords 
“ Amen” for thee and thine! 
May sunlight rest upon thy path, 
As now it gilds the shrine 
And dove-crowned font, whose waters pure 
Have kissed thy stainless brow, 
Where thou in after years shalt seal 
This morning’s solemn vow. 


And then when thou shalt daily pass 
Before the chancel dim, 

To join with those whose grateful hearts 
Praise God in prayer and hymn,— 

When seeking with an earnest voice, 
Thy faults may be forgiven,— 

Oh, pray for her who bears thy name, 
That she may enter Heaven! 





THE LEPER’S BRIDE. 


“I rove thee!” delicious words; say them 
once more, my own Rebecca, say “I love thee!” 
and the impassioned lover folded to his heart his 
fair and loving bride. 

“T love thee, ah! too well I love thee!” she 
softly murmured; as she hid her blushes in his 
bosom. 

“Surely, thou dost not blush to own it; thou 
art all my own—the last vow has been spoken— 
the blessing of the priest has been registered, and 
we are one.” 

“To be parted no more ;” she whispered. 

“No more, dear one ; here in the proud city of 
Damascus, than which, there are none more beau- 
tiful, we will live and die—happy in the love- 
treasures of our own hearts, and the companion- 
ship of choice friends.” 

“ Ah! and we have so many friends; and our 
dear, kind parents, they are with us, and have 
blessed our union; Benoni, there is not a cloud 
upon our sky.” 

“Not one. The God of our fathers has given 


us all earthly good; we have youth, health, | 
riches, friends ; the world can give us no more , | 


and above all, J have thee—thou art my own.” 

“Thine own, forever.” 

“In all my dreams, for years gone by, thou 
hast been pre-eminent ; through them: all, I have 
longed for this hour—to call thee mine,—and 
away, through the broad future, I still look for 
years of perfect happiness.” 

“Dear Benoni, is happiness ever perfect in this 
world ?” 

“Surely ours is so. Can aught be more per- 
fect 

“Than it is now, it couldnot be; but will it be 
always thus ? 
darken, Benoni ?” 

“Clouds? this is not an hour to dream of 
clouds. What dost thou argue from, dearest? is 
it from the stars? If so, look up, and see how 
brightly they are shining—how lovingly they 
look down on us.” 

“I do not read the stars, Benoni; but human 
happiness is of so frail a texture, it is so fragile, 
that this flower,” and, as she spoke, she plucked 
from the stem a beautiful rose, “is its own type ; 
a breath may scatter its delicate petals, or a rude 
hand crush out its life and beauty forever !” 








Will there come no cloud to | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“But we are very happy; and in all the futare 
I cannot discover the smallest germ of unhappi- 
ness; the possibility of a cloud arising. It is not 
well to let these sad thoughts encroach upon our 
bridal hour.” 

“They are not sad—they are only purifiers, 
that cleanse the heart-—-the whispers of angels, 
perhaps, that warn us not to rely too firmly upon 
ourselves, But we are happy, happy indeed !” 

The young bridegroom pressed his bride fondly 
to his heart; and then throwing himself into a 
listening attitude, he said; “Hark! they are 
seeking us; and we have been uncourteous to 
leave our guests so long—let us go;” and passing 
his arm gently around her, he assisted her to 
rise; and they took their way through a dim and 
shadowy walk, toward the dwelling. 

A few short hours before, they had been made 
one by all the solemn rites of the Jewish religion ; 
for they were Jewish lovers of the highest caste 
They had stolen forth from the festal hall; from 
the gay and light-hearted guests, to speak for a 
moment of their own exceeding happiness; and 
seating themselves among the flowers of one of 
the loveliest gardens of Damascus, they soon for- 
got that the world held aught but their own 
breathing forms ! 

Let us follow them into that noble palace ; the 
lights are flashing through the windows, and 
beautiful flower-vines are peeping in; the orange 
trees are throwing their incense on the breeze, 
and their white and star-like blossoms twinkle in 
moonlight as if they would outvie the stars in the 
far blue heavens; within, are the loveliest forms 
of human beauty ; and as they pass and repass 
each other, rich jewels flash out in brightness, 
rivalled alone by brighter eyes. Seated in the 
recess of a richly curtained window, you see Be- 
noni and his fair bride, hand clasped in hand, 
they are still dreaming of the future. Ah! little 
think ye, dreamers of a glorious present, of the 
myriad evils that are constantly leaguing to- 
gether to destroy our future! 

And now they arise, with arms entwined 
around éach other, they tread the marble floor ; 
but see, the color has left Benoni’s cheek ; the 
brightness of his eye is dimmed; the ruby hres 
passed away from his lip; his brain reele—he 


| totters—he falls! With a shriek that made the 
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hearts of the guests stand still, the bride kneels 
beside him, and bares his bosom to the air,—but 
why does she so quickly draw down again bis 
robe over his breast, and throw herself upon him 
with such frantic grief? Alas! even while the 
sky was cloudless, the lightning flash has descend- 
ed—Benoni, the lover—the bridegroom, is a leper. 

The distracted bride is torn away, and carried 
to her desolate chamber ; and those, who but a 
few moments before, were smiling and fawning 
upon the miserable husband, shrink from him 
with horror and loathing; and a few of those in 
authority, who were once his best friends, with 
threats and jeers, drive him out befure them, to 
return no more into the bosom of society. Oh! 
how quickly is the Eden of earthly happiness de- 
spoiled of its beauty ; how soon are all its fair 
proportions marred, and its bright-hued flowers 
crushed to revive and bloom no more! 

On, on, Benoni flew through the dark and de- 
serted streets of Damascus ; not knowing or car- 
ing whither,—for the world to him was but as a 
wide extended desert. A few of the infuriated 
servants, who once would have knelt at his feet 
for a smile, still pursued, and cried, “Away, 
away, with the leper.” Having reached the out- 
skirts of the city, he threw himself down heavily ; 
the flowers were blooming around him; the 
orange trees swinging their blossoms in the air 


, 


above him; and now before him arose the vanity, 
the perishableness of all human happiness. He, 
who, but a few moments before was the idol of a 


throng—who sat upon the highest pinnacle of | 


earthly bliss—in whose bosom Love and Hope 
delighted to make their dwelling, was now a 
wretched outcast, grovelling in the lowest depths 
of human misery ; robbed of all that had so lately 
made the world an Eden—the bride of an hour 
torn from his bosom—wealth and honors confis- 
cated forever, and he the victim of a disease too 
horrible to dream of. 

Ah! human life, such is only one of the many 

earful phases which thou dost assume ! 

Vainly did Benoni strive to quench the fire in 
his heart--to still its fearful tremblings; and 
death, in any form, would he have welcomed 
gladly! A step startled him; and, for the first 
time, he obeyed the terrible law ; and lifting up 
his voice, cried, “Unclean, unclean!” and then 
he felt that the impassable gulf was fixed between 
life and him forever! 

And Rebecca, the young and beautiful, at the 
same hour, was lying delirious in the bridal 
chamber—the soul prostrate beneath the mighty 
blow that had fallen so suddenly—the name of 
Benoni forever on her lips. Far happier would 
she have been by the side of the loathed and 
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' scorned one, even with the full certainty of draw- 
| ing from those beloved lips, disease and death. 
| The most assiduous attention was paid to all her 
| wants; and finally, medical skill, and the gentle 
| attentions of those she loved, overcame the dis- 
| ease ; and Rebecca was able, once more, to go 


_ forth among the flowers, and live over, in imagi- 
| nation, the scenes of her love, and her bitter trial ! 
| A month had passed away, and she knew no more 
| of Benoni than if he had passed at once into that 
| invisible world of spirits from which there is no 
| return—but he was far from being forgotten—he 
| was ever present to her mind ; the constant com- 
| panion of her thoughts. She did not repine, or 
| murmur a complaint; for she felt that the hand 
| of the All-wise had thrown her from her pinnacle 

_ of happiness, and humbled her in the dust. 
| Rebecca had often expressed a desire to visit 
_ the ruins of Balbec ; and her parents, ever ready 
| to gratify her wishes, and now doubly anxious to 
_ divert her mind from the source of suffering, they 
_ determined to travel, by easy stages, thither. 
Accordingly they set out, and in due time the 
_ crumbling towers and ruined walls of Balbec, 
_ once so famous in history, lay before them. The 
' moonlight streamed through the broken roofs 
upon the marble floors that had once given back 
the sound of the feet of the beautiful, and crept 
| through wide crevices into the chambers once 
sacred to the repose of the lovely; the deserted 
| flowers sprang up, year after year, upon the very 
_hearth-stone, around which some merry group 
had been wont to gather with songs of merriment 
| and bursts of laughter ; and the birds fearlessly 
built their nests above the windows which had 
_ once been ornamented with gorgeous tapestry ; 
' and unmoved, they taught their young to try 
| their unfledged wings in the endeavor to fly from 
_ some broken shaft to a crumbling column, not 
dreaming they were not made for them. What 

| a lesson for the vanity of human greatness. 
Rebecca had stolen out quietly, to wander 
| among the ruins of a gorgeous temple ; her way 
lay by an artificial lake, whose transparent wa- 
ters danced and dimpled in the silvery moon- 
beams. <A solitary human being sat upon the 
lakelet’s edge, as if contemplating the reflected 
stars; her step attracted his notice, and suddenly 





| prostrating himself on the earth, he cried, in a 


voice of agony, “ Unclean, unclean.” 
Rebecca stood as if spell-bound to the spot; 
_ a thousand tender recollections rushed upon her 
| memory,—and then, with a desperate energy, 
| she walked towards him. Benoni had risen to 


_ his feet; and, perceiving her approach, he veiled 


his face in his wretched garment; and exclaimed, 
in tones of fearful anguish,— 
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“Stand back! Come not near me, I am a 
leper !” 

A wild and frantic laugh was his only answer ; 
and the next moment the arms of Rebecca were 
twined around the leper’s neck, and her lips were 
clinging to his. 

Benoni strove wildly to untwine the arms, as 
he said. “Rebecca, my own beloved, this must 
not be! let me go—let me flee to the wilderness. 
Would that Ihad died ere I met thee thus !” 

“Am I not thine—thine own wife? and shall 
I desert thee now that I have found thee?” 

“ Would’st thou be a leper ?” 

“That I may be with thee,—Yes! dearer that 
fate than to be separated from thee !” 

“ And thou wouldst wander thus, with tattered 
and filthy garments; fleeing from the approach 
of man, and feel that life is a burden too great to 
bear! Would you seek death eagerly, yet not 
find it? Behold—see !” and he bared his bosom 
and his arms to her bewildered gaze; “these 
horrid scales—they are stealing slowly, but sure- 
ly over my wretched form, and the fever is con- 


suming my vitals, No, no, away! thou shalt not | 


be a leper.” 

Again Rebecca threw herself into his arms, 
and spoke calmly,—*“ It is too late, now, Benoni; 
a few hours more and I shall bear the plague- 
spot; have I not inhaled thy breath, and pressed 
thee in my arms? It is too late—we are one 
forever !” 

“Miserable man that I am! How didst thou 
find me?” And Benoni wept bitterly. 


“T little thought of finding thee; but Heaven | 


has been merciful.” 
“Say rather, unmerciful,” said Benoni, bitterly, 


“ Benoni, is the inward leprosy upon thee? I | 


had hoped not.” 


“Forgive me, dearest; but I cannot submit | 
patiently—to have every hope crushed while in | 
the bloom of beauty—to be shut out from the | 


world, a banned and hunted wretch. Let me not 
think of it, I cannot bear it.” 


“Am I not with thee? shall I not soothe thy — 
sorrows ?” and the devoted wife looked up love- | 


ingly in his face. 
“But Ihave brought destruction upon thee— 
whom I love more than life—than heaven !” 


“ Heaven !” repeated Rebecca—Heaven, that | 


is our hope ; we shall be happy there, Benoni ; 
there is no disease, nor parting there! the leper 
shall be cleansed ; life shall be renewed, and the 
flowers of happiness shall be fadeless.” 

“Come near me,” and Benoni drew his young 
wife to his side: “As I listen to thy voice, I 
dream of heaven, and trust in the God of our 





The lesson 
has been fearful; but I have seen the vanity of 
earthly happiness ; 


fathers ; hope dawns upon my soul. 


I was strong in my own 
might, and deemed no cloud would, or cou/d arise 
to darken our summer sky ; but ‘the sun has gone 
down while it is yet day, and will reappear in a 


holier and happier clime, with renewed brilliancy, 








to set no more.” 

Suddenly Rebecca threw her arms around Be- 
noni’s neck, and whispered, “ They come, Benoni ; 
they call me, they will part us—let us fly !” 

With his remaining strength, he threw his arms 
around Rebecca's waist, and darted with her into 
an adjoining ruin. Securely they stood and list- 
ened to the voice of Rebecca's father, as he wildly 
called upon the name of his child. She moved 
not, except to nestle closer to the bosom of her 
husband,—scorned and loathed as he was by the 
world, he was her idol ; and that bosom the only 
resting-place which her soul yearned for. The 
voices died away in the distance; and, with cau- 
tious step, they wound their way through the in- 
tricate ruin in search of a quiet shelter. She, who 
might have been the idol of a crowd of worship- 
pers—who could command gold at will, and all 
its attendant luxuries, had chosen suffering, dis- 
ease, and death, for a few brief hours with him 
she loved—for the mournful privilege of soothing 
his sorrows ; of watching the progress of his dis- 
ease, and of pouring the balm of consolation into 
his wounded heart. 

Morning came—her bright and cheerful rays 
stole softly through the apertures of the splendid 
ruins—starting the little birds from their happy 
nests, and causing their hearts to send forth en- 
trancing music—falling brightly upon a faded 
floweret here,—and there, upon the first bloom ot 
delicious beauty: but, through the windows of a 
deserted chamber, fit for the bridal of a queen in 
other days, the yellow rays of the sun fall upon 
the floor of delicate marble, and softly stealing to 
a remote corner, fall broadly upon the face of the 
dead. 

There, clasped in each other’s arms—a sweet 
smile resting upon each pallid face—lay Benoni 
and Rebecca! faithful to the mission of woman, 
Rebecca had sacrificed herself. The sun of life 
had gone down; its light, for them, was extin- 
guished forever; but it has arisen, with a more 
glorious aspect upon the gardens of Paradise ; 
and its light shall be dimmed no more ; the flow- 
ers, whose roots are fast by the crystal stream, 
shall bloom in their pristine beauty, and know no 
change ; and, as they wander among the Ely- 
sian bowers, they can look upon the vanity of all 
human happiness! 


SUMMER NIGHT DREAMS. 


A SERENADE. 


WORDS BY J. H. BROWN—DepiIcaTep To Miss Aticg J. H. Goutp. 


MUSIC BY OTIS H. WILMARTH. 
Allegro. 
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Summer night dreams! when the damp dews are falling, 
When the stars shine so serenely above, 

Tell her he lingers around her dear dwelling, 
Watching the home of the maid of his love! 

Fanciful thoughts! leave ye not this fair maiden 
Till the moon fades with her silvery beams; 

With robes of bright light let thy visions be laden, 
When thou shalt visit her, summer night dreams! 





LAKE NEVERSINK. 


BY A. B. FOOTE. 


Let master minstrels praise 

Niagara wild, or Alpine scenery, 

Or ocean with his wealth and pride: I'll raise 
My artless strain for thee ; 

Nor were it ‘neath a Bryant's pen to write 

A verse in praise of thee, thou lakelet bright ! 


Serene old Neversink ! 
Years, with their pleasures and their pain, have flown 
Since erst I stood upon thy quiet brink ; 
Yet now I come alone 
To rest me in this calm, secluded place, 
And gaze again upon thy placid face. 


Let the worn miser toil 
With harassed soul, and pale, contracted brow, 
But here upon this wild and lonely soil 
Awhile [ll linger now, 
Nor deem it idle thus to spend an hour, 
Apart from toil and care, in Nature’s bower. 


As here beneath the trees 
That hold their long arms o’er the gray old rocks, 
Musing I sit, comes the sweet, stealthy breeze, 
Tossing in mirth my locks 
Adown my face, as would a laughing child 
In sportive gambols, frolicksome yet mild. 


Along the grassy shore 
That skirts the narrow, outlet side by side 
The slender saplings now are looking o’er 
Into the mirror tide, 
Like vain young maidens, hand in hand, to view 
Their summer dresses of deep emerald hue. 


Princes sink to the grave, 
Cities spring up and dazzle, and are fled 
Like shining bubbles on thy crystal wave ; 
And while, ‘neath Fate’s rough tread, 
Sceptres are broke like dry reeds at thy side 
Beneath the listless angler’s reckless stride, 


Thou changest not. To-day 
Thou'rt fair and bright as when the British van 
The village burned, when young America 
The youth grown up to man, 
No more obeyed his tyrant master’s nod, 
And bold uprising broke the chastening rod. 

































TO LUCY. 





Nay, thou art still the same, 
As when the dark red warrior lightly o'er 
Thy breast, paddled his frail canoe—ere came 


To fair Columbia’s’ shore 


Across the threat’ning wave, that pilgrim band 


Driven from their homes by stern oppression’s hand. 


Here in thy loved retreat 


Thou livest on unheeding and alone, 

Passing thy seasons in contentment sweet ; 
Thou seem’st indeed as one 

Choosing to dwell apart from selfish men 


Far in some sylvan spot or hidden glen. 


Though from thy dreamy sleep 


Thou'rt sometimes wakened by the stormy wind, 

Yet nought thou know’st of tempest gales that sweep 
The proudest of thy kind; 

While howling storms are o’er Superior blowing, 


Thy rippling wavelets playfully are flowing. 


Lakelet! thou seem’st to say 


That men are not the happier who are great ; 

That hearts not always beat most light and gay 
Beneath rich garbs of state ; 

That heaviest storms of sorrow and unrest 

Come o’er the proud and richly jewelled breast. 


June, 1848, 


~~ oo 


TO LUCY. 


Where eternal sunbeams quiver 
Round the crystal throne of God, 

Flows a heavenly nectar river 
Thro’ the soul’s divine abode. 


Bathing in its blissful waters, 
Beatific spirits move, 

Spirits fairer than earth’s daughters— 
For the stream, like God, is love. 


Kindred souls are there united 
Twain in one and one in twain— 
Hearts are broken not nor blighted— 
Bliss is never blent with pain. 


Al! have roved those realms Elysian 
And still feel while here on earth, 

Sometimes flashing on their vision 
Glimpses of their heavenly birth. 


And the sweet tones heard in slumbers, 
Or the holy eventide, 

Echo the forgotten numbers 

Chanted where those waters glide. 


BY ARISTOPHANES. 
















Oft the sweet and sad returning 
Of those swelling tones amain, 
Brings the soul a restless yearning 

Its twin soul to clasp again. 


Thus, my love, when thou art near me 
A sweet voice swells thro’ my heart 

Singing these dear words to cheer me, 
Her soul is thy counterpart. 


Though the future lowered coldly, 
These dear words would hope impart 
Clasp her to thy bosom boldly, 
Her soul is thy counterpart. 


Clearer now those strains are swelling, 
Thro’ each recess of my heart, 

Still the same sweet story telling 
That my own loved one thou art. 


With new joys our hearts are laden, 
Fill’d with bliss and freed from pain ; 

"Till we reach the shadowy aidenn, 
These bands shall not break again. 
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Charms and Countercharms, by Marta J. Macx- 
intosH, author of “Two Lives ;” or, “To Seem 
and To Be.” New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 400. 


The expediency of teaching truth by fiction 
has not only been intemperately denied by per- 
sons of much zeal and little judgment, but seri- 
ously questioned also by those of more authori- 


tative character—the considerate and judicious. | 


If the abuse of a thing is a conclusive argument 


against its use, undoubtedly the verdict is against | 


it; but such reasoning would close alike our 
churches and the word of God. Miss Hannah 


More, resisting this non sequitur, in the case of | 
the theatre, attempted to retrieve it from its | 
stigma, as the “school of vice” by introducing | 


“sacred dramas” on its boards, but although the 


stage originated in the bosom of the church itself, | 
as the interpreter of its “holy mysteries,” it had | 
'| an injurious ascendency above their reason. Wise 


become too hopelessly identified with the spirit 
of depravity it served, to be any longer capable 
of reclamation. She was far more successful in 


her noble vindication of fictitious writing as a | 
vehicle of truth; and the happiness of her whole | 


eternity will, we doubt not, be immeasurably 
enhanced by the endearing gratitude of those 
whom her impressive illustrations of religious 
principle first led to God. But Miss Hannah 
More, though justly distinguished as the triumph- 
ant cliampton of interdicted fable, is by no means 
the highest or earliest authority to give it sanction. 
He whom the Holy Oracles emphatically call 
“ Wisdom,” and who, by the confession even of his 
enemies, “spake as never man spake,” conveyed 


his lessons of divine instruction in the form of || 


parables, and exhibited “the beauty of holiness” 
by its embodiment in living scenes, analogous to 
those of ordinary life. How admirably too, in 
glowing imitation of his divine exemplar, has the 
“ingenious dreamer” almost inspired, Bunyan, 
taught the progress of the christian pilgrim “ by 
similitudes.” Nay, what is the stupendous 
imagery of him 
** that rode sublime, 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstacy,” 

but an investment of religious truth in forms of 
animated life. It is obvious that intrinsically 
there is wisdom in the philosophy that teaches 











| 


by example. The perversion of this admirable 
system, in consequence of the appropriation 
made of it by wicked men, instead of influencing 
the good to abandon all its energies to error, 
should arouse them to antagonise the false by 
overwhelming exhibitions of the true. De- 
nounce flagitious literature as earnestly as you 
please, even to extermination, but beware how 
you surrender in mistaken zeal the polished 
weaponry of Heaven itself to the exclusive ser- 
vice of the enemies of God. It requires judg- 
ment, we admit, to separate the good and evil 
in this form of literature, and we would by no 
means allow the young and inexperienced indis- 
criminate access to this fascinating class of books. 
To them indeed there may be danger that the 
beautiful drapery of the imagination may divert 
their minds from the moral it invests, or, at least, 
that the indulgence of this faculty may give it 


intellectual discipline demands simple and sub- 
stantial aliment for the expanding mind, and the 
delicixe musarum, genial as they are to the matured 
intelligence, should not be suffered to vitiate the 


' learner’s relish for severer studies, as confection- 
| eries make the pampered appetite revolt at 
| ordinary food. Having made these concessions, 
| however, we demand an amnesty for all truthful 
_ and religiously or scientifically instructive novels, 
| from the auto da fé of an Inquisitoria] intoler- 


ance. Think not, however, gentle reader, that 


| because we prefer this claim we are therefore 
_ either advocates or readers of romances as they 


generally present themselves. On the contrary, 
as a mass, they are exceedingly repugnant to our 


principles and taste—grovelling in ethics, false in 
| philosophy, and revoltingly deficient in refinement 
| —in one word, they are 


** our perfect scorn, 
** Objects of our implacable disgust.” 


| The exceptions are the clients in whose behalf 
| we file our plea. Happily for us and them, 
_ their numbers and their claims secure the tri- 
_ umph of our mutual cause. 

| Theauthoress of the book before us has achieved 
' an honorable distinction in this attractive form of 
| moral teaching—her earlier efforts had more ex- 


clusive reference to the young, but she has gradual- 
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ly advanced her standard of instruction, and in the 


present volume it contemplates all the intellectual | 


and spiritual wants of our developed nature. The 


rationale of the fiction, if we interpret its cabalis- | 
tic title aright, is to present a contrast between | 


the conflicting spells of virtuous and vicious prin- 
ciple—between the spirit of the world, and that 
of Christ. The dramatis personz are too numer- 
ous to be all introduced upon our little stage. 
The first is a beautiful, impulsive, being, of 
artless, amiable, and religious character—too 
impetuous to be discreet, and too plastic to main- 
tain her principles against the torrent of her earth- 
lier affections, until repeated discipline has made 
the spiritual to triumph; the next is an accom- 
plished queenly woman of the world—the imper- 
sonation of a fashionable elégante, who lives for 
admiration and for pleasure, and exhausts exist- 
ence on the arts of fascination and the triumph of 
her charms ; the third is a cold, heartless atheis- 
tic, but intellectual, accomplished, and consum- 
mately insinuating man of the world—a human 
Mephistophiles. Wherever he moves he is en- 
circled, like a moral upas, with an atmosphere that 
deadens moral sensibility, and steeps the dreamy 
forms around him in the opium eater’s sensual 
delirium. The artless Evelyn, and the imperious 
Estelle are alike fascinated by the machiavellian 
Euston Hastings. His vanity is delighted with 
this double conquest—but the dazzling powers 
and unmitigated worldliness of Estelle are more 
congenial with his principles and temperament 
than the natural loveliness and simple faith of 
Evelyn, but Estelle cannot surrender her prerog- 
ative as a belle to the dictation of a husband, 
and though her ‘heart almost bursts with agony 
at the disappointment caused by her own pride, 
she is doomed to see the simple Evelyn the 
bride of her own silently worshipped lover. Not 
long, however, has the perfidious Hastings been a 
husband, ere he discovers his impatience of his 
chains, and seeks relief from the ennui of an in- 
sipid home in the gay drawing room of Estelle. 
But we cannot pursue the plot through its details. 
The moloch selfishness and profligacy of Hastings 
lead at last to his desertion of his idolizing Evelyn, 
and his equivocal pursuit of the admired Estelle 
to Italy. Evelyn’s mad devotion, unextinguished 
yet, induces her to follow, and if possible reclaim 
her Don Giovanni husband ; and mirabile dictu 
her magnanimous affection and the sublime ener- 
gy of her religious principle at last melt the heart 
which had been before all adamant, and ultimate- 
ly lead to his complete regeneration. Meantime 
Estelle, whom his satanic influence had at last 
made as fiendlike as himself, discovering that she 
was a second time supplanted in the heart she 








had thought secure, by the despised and simple 
Evelyn, attempts first to plunge a dagger in that 


| heart, and then destroy herself. Frustrated in 


both, by his gigantic strength, she becomes for a 
time, a maniac, and then buries herself in the 
cloisters of a nunnery, where she endures three 


|| years of agony, and dies as she had lived, beneath 


the withering lashes of a scorpion conscience, 
There is a collateral history of purer love and 
stronger faith that gleams every now and then 
across the moral dreariness which we have 
sketched ; and the female Mentor of this episode | 
the dignified Mrs. McLaurin, enunciates heavenly 
wisdom with a beauty and a power that prove 
irresistible to woo and win the heart it counsels. 
We could have wished the episode had been the 
principal, for we confess the details of profligacy , 
which seem to have been regarded as indispen- 
sable , to complete the illustration of the spirit of 
the world, have more than once made us recoil 
with torture. "Tis a bold enterprise to follow 
sin from its inception to its finish—even Byron 
counsels Inez, in his Childe Harold, not to 


“venture to unmask 
Man’s heart, and view the hell that’s there.’’ 

Our relief in retrospection of these painful 
scenes is chiefly in the hope that the terrific 
consequences of surrendering the heart to pleas- 
ure may appal the devotees of fashion, ere it be too 
late, and make them pause in the career that, if 
persisted in, must end in irretrievable despair. 
To express our opinion of the volume in a word, 
we think it written with great elegance and 
power—the characters are individualised with 
skill, perhaps somewhat exaggerated, but still 
truthful, if not to nature in its ordinary phases, at 
least to the philosophy of the moral system 
they illustrate. The interest of the narrative is 
always vivid, and sometimes intense—but the 
charm of the book to us, we wish it had no coun- 
tercharm, is the divine philosophy so beautifully 
uttered as we pass along, that 

** Musical as is Apollo’s Jute, 


Yields a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crade surfeit reigns,’’ 


An American Dictionary of the English Law 
guage, by Noan Wessten, L.L. D. Revised 
and Enlarged by Cuaunczy A. Goopricn, 
Professor in Yale College. Springfield, Mass., 
Published by George & Charles Merriam, 1848, 
in one volume, Crown Quarto. pp. 1867. 

This beautiful edition of the unabridged Dic- 
tionary of the great American Lexicographer is 
embellished with a very good steel portrait of 
the author, and does credit in its entire execution 
to the taste and skill of its enterprising publishers. 
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Having been a subscriber to the original quarto 
edition, in two volumes, we have both copies on 
our table, and have no hesitation in pronouncing 
a decided preference for that of Messrs. Merriam, 
if it possessed no other superiority than that of 
compactness and improved typography. It has 
however, essential claims to preference. Under 
the revision of Professor Goodrich, it has received 
important modifications and additions, With 
the zeal of a reformer, Mr. Webster was a little 
ultra in the number and the scope of his innova- 
tions. Those, unquestionably advantageous, Mr. 
Goodrich has retained, but such as appeared im- 
practicable he has abandoned. In etymology 
too, as well as orthography, the Professor has 
made valuable suggestions, and his array of 
synonymes will be found exceedingly convenient 
as a thesaurus from which the student may 
select the term conveying the very shade of 
thought he would express. The octavo abridg- 
ment of this work, issued by the Messrs. Harpers, 
is certainly a good vade mecum, where only the 
prominent characteristics of a word are sought ; 
but to the scholar who can be satisfied with 
nothing less than a complete and uncurtailed 
analysis of all that is known about his theme, the 
Unabridged Crown Quarto of the Messrs. Miriam 
is indispensable, The English language may be 
said just now to be, in a peculiar sense, in its 
transition state, and we find it utterly impossible 
to keep pace with the general progress without 
perpetual reference to the National Standard. As 
the present quarto is afforded at the low price of 
six dollars, which is less than one third the sub- 
scription price of the original work, we think 
no gentleman’s library can be deemed complete 
without it. 


A First Book in Spanish, or, A Practical Intro- 
duction to the study of the Spanish Language : 
containing full instructions in pronunciation ; : 
Grammar; Exercises in the Ollendorff method 
of constant imitation and repetition; Reading 
Lessons, and aVocabulary, &e. &e. By Joseru 
Satketp, A.M., author of “A Compendium of 
Classical Antiquities,” &c. New York: Harper 
«& Brothers. pp. 396. 

Our national and commercial relations have 
given an importance to this language which must 
compel the general attention of mercantile and 
political men ; and every new facility conferred 
upon the public to acquire its use must be re- 
garded as a public benefaction. The present 
work has been assigned a distinguished rank 
among the text-books of its class, and is certainly 
lucid and artistically arranged. The appendices 
are replete with useful, tabular, statistical, and 





miscellaneous matter, at the same time that they 
are made vehicles of instruction in the language. 
In mechanical execution it is worthy of the age 
and the reputation of its enterprising publishers. 


JuveNtLE Booxs—We have received several 
volumes of this class which we intended to ex. 
amine thoroughly before expressing an opinion, 
but we find ourself on the verge of going to 
press, and nothing yet accomplished but a hasty 
glance at the more prominent features of these 
little candidates for notice. 


The Dying Robin, and other Tales, by Josevu 
Avpen, D.D. pp. 212. 

The Young Schoolmistress, by Joseru Aven, D.D. 
pp. 197. From the press of the Messrs. Harper. 


These are evidently written with an eye to 
practical benefit, and are imbued with the spirit 
of divine benevolence. The incidents are truth- 
ful, and the interest well sustained ; the princi- 
pal, perhaps only prominent defect, is the occa- 
sional introduction of inelegant and sometimes 
ungrammatical provincialisms. It has always 
appeared to us unwise and unphilosophical to ad- 
dress babes in the broken English of the nursery, 
that language technically distinguished there as 
“baby talk.” The practice only perpetuates 
ignorance. Nor less injurious is it to the forma- 
tive mind of youth to receive instruction in the 
imperfect dialect of boyhood. Indeed, American 
books for children should be scrupulously prepared 
with an eye to their improvement in the use of 
language, and eventual emancipation from the 
rudeness, nay, vulgarity of our local dialects. 
These two little volumes, we regret to say, are in 
this respect less polished than they should be. 
“It is something which I could never understand” 
—‘“there were not so many idle persons about as 
there are are now”—“so that he shouldn't see me 
ery”—“such a bother about a ragged boy’—* I 
had rather not”—* You come and see me”"—* I 
rather guess 1 do”—* you have made her mother 
feel very bad,” are all commonplaces that should 
be discarded for their incorrectness or inelegance ; 
and however vraisemblant as the language of the 
persons using them, should never be admitted in 
a book of elementary instruction. 


Always Happy; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his 
Sister Serena: written for her children by a 
Mother. First American from the 15th London 
edition. New York: Stanford & Swords, 139 
Broadway. pp. 171. 

The spirit and the teachings of this little vol- 
ume are as excellent as are those of Mr. Alden’s 
and its diction much purer, and though it may 
strike some minds as somewhat too artificial and 
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refined for children, they may rest assured this is 
an error. The infant mind acquires the delicate 
and graceful with far more facility than the adult, 
and we have known a child accustomed to asso- 
ciate only with the educated and refined, whose 
trains of thought and manner of expression were 
as manly and as polished as those of his asso- 
ciates. There is no danger that we shall ever 
establish a standard too high; but much that we 
shall rest satisfied with one too low. 


Eliza Atwood; or, The Resemblance. An authentic 
Tale, by E. Oakley. New York: Samuel Ray- 
nor. Pp. 163. 

This is much less artistic than the last, and 
rendered somewhat unnatural by the abruptness 
of its incidents; its spirit, however, is decidedly 
religious, and will have a beneficial influence on 
infant minds. 


Dunigan’s Popular Library of Instruction and | 


Amusement ; Illustrated by J. G. Chapman (in 
successive numbers.) 
I. The Redbreast; from the German of 


Christopher Von Schmidt. Pp. 40. 
II. The Forget-Me-Not. - * 
III. Anselmo, - - - © 89, 


This serial little work is produced in exquisite 
style, and ranks in the fineness of its paper, 
beauty of its typography, and beauty of its illus- 
trations, above any juvenile books we now re- 
member. As as an issue of the Roman Catholic 
Press, it is of course in accordance with the sys- 
tem of their faith, but we observe nothing, at a 
cursory glance, except a hymn or prayer to the 
Virgin, that is inconsistent with our own views of 
religious duty. It is certainly a model in its 
style of publication, and we wish our protestant 
friends would emulate so noble an example. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D, LL. D., edited by the Rev. W11- 
LAM Hanna, LL. D. 


Of these works, in course of republication by 


the Messrs, Harper, we have received the three | 


Volumes entitled, Daily Scripture Readings: 
containing a running commentary on the books of 
the Old Testament, from Genesis to Jeremiah 
inclusive. Although at the close of these read- 
ings, so far as given us, is a pledge of taking up 
the next work of the prophet, yet, as the con- 


cluding observations bear a date as recent as | 
May "47, we presume the venerable annotator | 


Was summoned to the joys of heaven before he 
had begun to sadden over the Lamentations of 
the sorrowing Jeremiah. ‘The Hore Biblice 
Quotidiane are the outpourings of a wealthy in- 
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tellect and spiritual nature; and will enrich the 
minds and hearts which open to receive them, 
Though only the impromptu utterances of daily 
meditation, they are the results of a lifetime of 
experience and research ; and it is no small com 
pliment to our own Professor Robinson, that his 
work on Palestine formed, with Poole’s Synopsis 
and Henry’s Commentary, the whole library of 
reference appealed to on the occasion—except 
what is incorporated in the Pictorial Bible. This 


_ example set by Dr. Chalmers, should admonish 


us that the gospel needs little extraneous eluci- 
dation to become “the power of God unto salva- 


_ tion.” The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain knew 











infinitely more about the Bible than Voltaire, or 
Hume, or Thomas Paine, and we doubt not will 
shine as the stars forever and ever: while their 
brilliancy was perhaps entirely extinguished by 
the dark, cold tide of death. 


Sketches of the Wesleyan Preachers. By Ronert 
A. West. cc. &c. New York: Lane & Tip- 
pett. Pp. 400. 


This is a series of graceful introductions of his 
transatlantic brethren to the American public, 
by one of our predecessors in the editorial chair ; 
and we felicitate our Methodist friends on the 
pleasant acquaintances he has thus enabled them 
to form. There was a time when we felt a little 
jealous ourself for the honor of a pulpit, which 
we thought exposed to compromise by the facil- 
ity of access it afforded to “zeal without knowl- 
edge ;” but that apprehension has given place to 
a very different sentiment as we have marked 
the advancement of the Wesleyan church in their 
requisitions of attainment. They have never, it 
is true, been without scholars of great eminence 


_ in their connection; but some of their preachers 


thirty years ago did not approximate the stand- 
ard of such men as Adam Clarke. We rejoice 
with them in the triumph of the educational 
principles which they have now adopted, and we 
doubt not their effect will be rejoiced over in 
eternity. It is only “the scribe well instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven who can bring forth 
out of his treasures things new and old.” Many 
such men “adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour” in the American portion of the Methodist 
church; and our author cannot, perhaps, make a 
more acceptable offering to his readers than a 
similar set of sketches of the Wesleyan preachers 
on this side of the Atlantic. No form of litera- 


_ ture is more popular, and none more susceptible 
| of moral and religious benefit than Biography. 


“ Wisdom teaching by example ” has the sanction 


| of “the Author and Finisher of our Faith ;” and we 
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are never so secure of being in the path of duty, 
as when walking in his footsteps. 


Ovrsetr.—It may seem, perhaps, to exceed 


vur prerogative, bat we cannot resist the impulse | 
gentle reader, before taking leave of the Editor’s | 


Table, to say a word or two about ourself. We 
sincerely hope the present number of the Colum- 
bian will awaken a new interest, and induce our 
friends to favor us with increased support. In 
preparing illustrations of the Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, we shall secure, if possible, the most scru- 
pulous accuracy both in the delineations of the 
raver and the descriptions given by ourself. The 
elevation of the monument which we have given 
in the present number is perhaps less felicitous as 
it respects the point of vision than any other in 
the series we have in hand. The nature of the 
vround having compelled us to occupy too low a 
position to command the upper surface of the 
steps and front projections on the platform ; the 
perspective of these structnres is almost entirely 
lost, and we must assist our readers by descrip- 
tion. It is some fifteen or seventeen feet from 
the front edge of the upper step to the facade of 
the principal elevation, and the projections which 
appear in the engraving, as if almost in the same 
plane with the front of the minarets, are about 
eight feet in depth from front to rear, and their 
upper surface several inches lower than the 
lowest white moulding seen beneath the figure in 
the recess. Between the crown at the centre, 
rising out of a festoon of flowers, and the white 
urn that seems just behind it, there is a tablet, 
several feet long, on which is inscribed the epi- 
taph. The name appears, however, on the per- 
pendicular surface of the base ; and the initials 
C. C. occur often amid the ornamental relievos 
that cover the whole structure. It has been im- 
possible to give the minute finish of the decora- 
tions. In the daguerreotype of the same size 
as the engraving, they are only rendered visible 
by a powerful magnifier; but they are exquisite- 
ly wrought and impress the eye with a sense of 
sumptuousness almost oppressive. But we have 
not invoke. the attention of our reader to our 
magazine to illustrate the monument alone. We 
beg to ask a careful perusal of “ Life in America” 
as an exponent of the true republican theory of 
social intercourse and individual duty. It is from 
a pen which has never before graced our pages, 
but to which may well be applied the line John- 
son wrote for Goldsmith: Nullum quod tetigit 


per's Bride is a vivid portraiture of the deathless 
power of woman’s love. Who, after reading this 











touching romance, will doubt the intense loath- 
someness of sin in the eye of Heaven, since Holy 
Writ itself has made leprosy its symbol. We 
need not enumerate more gems; their sparkling 
lustre will not fail to arrest the eye, and we 
entreat our friends of the press to defer their 
comments on our pages until they have read 
them. Sometimes ana priori verdict puts both 
of us in “false position.” In parting we beg 
leave to say to such friends residing in Iowa and 
other. places quite remote, that the articles they 
ask for so impatiently have been faithfully sent. 
We cannot underwrite the post, though we have 
sent a second time. 


Ovr Coremporaries.—There were two month- 
lies in our sister city of Philadelphia with whom 
we used to interchange this fraternizing appella- 
tion, but we suppose we must now say of each of 
them, as a lieutenant’s widow is made to say on 
a mural monument in Bermuda of her husband: 

“ Alas! he is not lost (#) but gone before.” 
Graham's Magazine for September reached us on 
the 12th instant, and Godey’s Lady’s Book for the 
same month on the 14th. We have seen philo- 
sophical antedates of 1900 giving the vivid future 
in the splendors science will have then evolved; 
none of your tame statistics of the real and the 
present, but the astounding idealities of Steam 
and Galvanism as they will be developed in ex- 
cursions to the moon, and telegraphic conversa- 
tions with the sages of Jupiter, Saturn and 
Herschell. It is a pleasant stratagem thus to 
melt the leaden wings of time and let him fall 
plump at once upon the goal he is so sluggishly 
approaching. It is an expedient worthy of the 
progress of the age. Seizing time by the fore- 
lock used to be thought enterprise enough for 
mortals, but our magnetic locomotion leaves his 
very forelock as far behind as Harnden’s Express 
does the U.S. Mail. Seriously we don't think 
this is treating the old gentleman respectfully. 
It leads to many an awkward contretemps. 
While he with all his years is ever clad in dra- 
pery, new and fresh, the premature claimant to 
the coming honors of the future is exceedingly in 
danger of appearing by the side of Time when 
overtaken by him in a costume antiquated and 
grown threadbare. A little anticipation may be 
very well to average the appearance of our mag- 
azines all over the Union as near the beginning 
of each month as possible, but if the appetence 


| for something new demands the leaping over more 


non ornavit. The articles on Richlieuand Gold- | ¢han half a month at once, why not antedate our 


smith have great historical interest, and the Le- | 


whole series of 1848, and secure the freedom of 
1849 at once. 
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